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THAILAND’S STRUGGLE FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY* 


KENNETH P. LANDON 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 





HE basis of Thailand’s political security has been altered from time to 

time to meet the changing stresses and strains created by great powers 
in the Far East. In the process of political evolution the Thai people and their 
politicians have shown a great deal of flexibility. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century Thailand regarded China as the 
principal political force in the Far East and accordingly arranged her policies 
and practices to dovetail with China’s. There was no great power comparable 
to China in the Far East which could have been used to offset or balance the 
power of China. China was in fact as well as in name the “Middle Kingdom.” 

From the middle of the nineteenth century until as late as 1932 the politi- 
cally great in southeastern Asia were not oriental but occidental powers— 
Great Britain and France. By the end of the nineteenth century it became 
apparent that Britain was the primary and France the secondary power. 
Thailand’s politicians consequently rested the security of the nation on their 
ability to balance the ambitions of these two great powers. It was not until 
1932 that Thailand began to suspect that Japan was replacing France as the 
second most important power in southeastern Asia. And it was not until 
December, 1941 that it became evident that Japan was challenging Great 
Britain’s position. Since 1941 Thailand has been forced to shift her basis of 
security from that of balancing two great powers to that of getting along 
with one great power—Japan. The history of Thailand’s foreign policy 
illustrates Thai adaptability and gives some idea as to what may be ex- 
pected from Thailand in the future. 

In the period preceding the nineteenth century, China regarded Thailand 
as a tributary nation and demanded annual tribute which the Thai paid ir- 
regularly. The practice of sending Thai envoys to China had been customary 
during the Sukhothai period (1257-1350), the Ayutthia period (1350-1767), 


the Thonburi period (1767-1782), and during the reign of Rama I (1782- 
1809) 2 , 


* The views expressed in this article are personal and are not necessarily or by implication those 
of the Department of State. 
? Luang Chunha Kasikan, et al., Prawad Sat Syam (Bangkok: Srihongse Press, 1935) pp. 284 ff. 
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It is on the record (in China) for instance, that King Phra Naret (1565-1593), 
when he had retaken Siam from the Burmese, asked for official recognition by China 
of his right to the throne. 


The last mention in any Chinese records of the submission of the so-called tribute 
by Siam to China occurs in the earliest years of the nineteenth century A.D., in the 


reign of King Rama I, since when the ancient custom has been allowed to fall into 
disuse.” 


In 1810, however, a royal letter was carried by envoys to Emperor Chia- 
ch‘ing, the fifth emperor of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, at Peking with the informa- 
tion that in Thailand a new king had ascended the throne, and that it was his 
wish to promote the already existing friendship between the two countries. 
In 1821 Chia-ch‘ing died and Tao-kuang succeeded him. At that time an- 
other royal letter was sent from Thailand carrying respects for the dead 
emperor and good wishes to the new. As late as 1888 China made an attempt 
to collect tribute from Thailand but was unsuccessful. 

The government of China actually exercised little control over Thai af- 
fairs and was satisfied with tribute paid at irregular intervals. Thailand’s 
sporadic local wars with Annam and Burma were of small interest to China 
which probably regarded them as local feuds among unimportant barbarians. 
Because of China’s dominant position there was no question of Thailand’s 
balancing a second power against China in order to help insure her national 
security.‘ 

Thailand’s relationship with China was essentially commercial. Even the 
annual tribute payments were made an occasion for barter and trade. Chinese 
who migrated to Thailand did so for economic and not political purposes. 
In all their history in Thailand the Chinese merchants never dreamed political 
dreams even though they became the wealthiest minority group in the nation. 
Chinese ambitions were economic and not political. In that early period 
China had no concern for her nationals living abroad and so felt no obligation 
to protect them if they took up residence in other countries. Nor did China 
expect her nationals abroad to represent Chines¢ interests. 

One reason for the lack of Chinese influence on Thai national life was that 
the Chinese who went abroad were of the peasant class, generally untutored, 
and not representative of the best of Chinese culture. They consequently 
exerted little cultural influence on Thai national life. Chinese in Thailand 
were not socially acceptable and were regarded with condescension. 

Nevertheless the Thai made some borrowings from the Chinese. It is evi- 


2 W. A. Graham, Siam (London: Alexander Moring Ltd., 1924), Vol. I, p. 213. 
* Luang Chunha Kasikan, et al., op. cit. 
‘ Graham, op. cit., pp. 122, 212, 226, 247. 
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dent today that Chinese food won for itself a very large place in Thai diet. 
And at one time King Phra Nang Klao (Rama III, 1824-51), had thirty- 
five temples built according to the Chinese style of architecture with exten- 
sive Chinese decorations.® 

During the nineteenth century when representatives of European nations 
were negotiating treaties with Bangkok, the Chinese government failed to 
sue for diplomatic relations because Thailand was still regarded as a tribu- 
tary nation. The Chinese did not attempt to institute treaty relations until 
the Thai had become aware that special privileges such as extraterritoriality, 
conferred in treaties with European powers; led to abuses. The Thai were 
afraid to establish treaty relations with any nation which had such a large 
group of nationals living in the country. The Thai feared that a Chinese 
minister might become ruler of a little kingdom of his own within the Thai 
nation. And Thailand, after the middle of the nineteenth century, could well 
afford to ignore any Chinese demands because she no longer recognized 
China as the leading power of the Far East. Britain had replaced China. 

The shift of Thai foreign policy from China to a balancing of Britain and 
France was begun by a remarkable king commonly known as King Mongkut, 
who came to the throne in 1851. He altered policies which had stood for al- 
most two centuries. He felt that the answer to expanding European imperial- 
ism was not to isolate but to modernize his nation. England had already begun 
to nibble at the edges of the Thai empire. As he looked back over the pre- 
ceding centuries he saw clearly the trend of the times. 

The Thai Kot Monthienban cited as tributary to Thailand in 1360 Johor, 
Malacca, Malayu, and an unidentified Wurawari. A Ming chronicle stated 
that in 1403 the Emperor of China sent the eunuch Yin Ch‘ing as envoy to 
Malacca. ““There was no king in the country and it was not called a kingdom, 
but it belonged to Siam, to which it paid an annual tribute of 40 taels of 
gold.”6 

Thailand’s hold became more and more nebulous over the more southern 
parts of the peninsula as European trade developed. Malacca grew powerful 
enough to withstand Thai forces sent to enforce the authority of Ayuthia, 
the capital of Thailand. Patani and Kedah associated themselves with Ma- 
lacca in opposing the Thai.’ 

European powers began to enter into the struggle for the peninsula. In 
August, 1511, d’Albuquerque, a Portuguese conqueror of parts of India, took 


* Luang Chunha Kasikan, et al., op. cit., pp. 289, 290. 


*R. O. Winstedt, A history of Malaya (London: Luzac & Co., 1935) pp. 39, 40. 
’ [bid., pp. 53, 54. 
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Malacca and then sent an envoy to Thailand to make terms. The Thai sent 
back an ambassador to establish trade relations. 

Important revolutions in both Thailand ‘and England in 1688 delayed 
European expansion in the Far East about a century. The revolution in 
Ayuthia put an anti-foreign king on the throne who adopted a policy of iso- 
lationism. The English revolution put William of Orange on the throne, an 
implacable enemy of the French. The European powers were engrossed with 
their own affairs and gave little thought to the Far East. However, by the 
latter part of the eighteenth century England began to press again into the 
Malay regions. 

In 1771, Francis Light, an ex-naval officer and trader, wrote his firm in 
India that the Sultan of Kedah would exchange with the East India Company 
an excellent seaport and fort at Penang for assistance against the Bugis of 
Selangor.® 

This incident indicated the lax control that Thailand exercised over the 
Malay States. Both the states of'Kedah and Selangor sent the “Golden Flow- 
ers” of fealty to Ayuthia and yet Kedah sought relief from Selangor’s raids 
from a European trading company and not from Thailand. When the trading 
company seemed reluctant to promise armed support the Sultan of Kedah 
declared that “The King of Siam had strictly forbidden him ever to let any 
Europeans settle in his kingdom.”® This attitude was altered in 1786 when 
the English East India Company agreed that ““Whatever enemy may come to 
attack the king, shall be an enemy to the Honourable Company, and the ex- 
pense shall be born by the Honourable Company.’’” In return the King of 
Kedah ceded to the company Prince of Wales Island, otherwise known as 
Penang. The “Honourable Company”’ had a very real fear of becoming in- 
volved in the Burmese-Thai wars and so failed to live up to the expectations 
of the Sultan. The Sultan felt he had been cheated and assembled forces to 
retake the island which he had ceded. Light drove him off and in April 1791 
made a new treaty with him.” Both the 1786 and 1791 agreements between 
Kedah and the English were irregular because Kedah was admittedly a vassal 
of Ayuthia and Ayuthia was not a party to the agreements. In 1800 the Sultan 
of Kedah ceded Province Wellesley to the British and this act further 
aroused the Thai who were by now emerging from the chaos of the Burmese 


® Wright and Reid, The Malay peninsula (London: T. F. Unwin, 1912) pp. 61, 62. 

*R. O. Winstedt, op. cit., p. 173. 

10 State papers of the Kingdom of Siam, 1664-1886 (London: William Ridgway, 1886) pp. 219, 
220. 

1 Jbid., pp. 220, 221. 
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wars with a new capital at Bangkok.” The Sultan of Kedah began to complain 
to the Governor of Penang that Thailand’s demands were becoming insistent. 
He gloomily concluded one note in 1810, referring to Thailand, prophesying 
that: “Even should they not attack Penang, yet, when Kedah shall be de- 
stroyed, my friend will be distressed in many ways.” 

In 1813 the Sultan of Kedah informed Penang that Thailand had decided to 
attack and annex Perak. Three years later he was commanded by Thailand 
to organize his troops and join in the attack. Thailand’s purpose was to 
weaken both Kedah and Perak and then draw them closer into the kingdom. 
The Sultan of Kedah tried to get out of the situation by asking for British aid 
against the Thai. The East India Company sought to avoid the issue by trying 
to induce Perak to appease the Thai by sending the Golden Flowers to Bang- 
kok. The Thai were determined to get Kedah involved with her in military 
action and so ordered the Sultan to send war boats and rice to Trang to help 
fight the Burmese. To create bad feeling between the Sultan and the British 
the Sultan was also ordered not to sell any more rice to Penang. By 1818 
Thailand achieved her purpose. The Raja of Perak reported to Penang that 
his country was now vassal to Kedah, and that Kedah was vassal to. Thai- 
land.“ In October of the same year the Governor of Penang began a corre- 
spondence with Kedah concerning the reopening of trade relations and the 
possible expansion of the boundaries of Province Wellesley. But the Thai 
were aroused and in November, 1821 sent a fleet against Kedah from Singora. 
The Sultan fled to Penang for refuge. He was followed by a note from the 
Chao Phya of Ligor [the commissioner] to the Governor of Penang demand- 
ing: “Let my friend secure and deliver him; should this be refused I am at 
Kedah with a large force and near to Penang, and friendly relations will be 
broken and commercial intercourse will cease.’’!® 

In 1822 the Indian Government sent John Crawford to Bangkok with in- 
structions to regularize Thai-British relations: in particular, to persuade 
Thailand to recognize the Company’s right to Penang, which her vassal 
Kedah had ceded without authority from Bangkok. The Thai did not forgive 
the Sultan for his act but they did allude to Penang as a British possession. 


They declined to open trade relations with the company and they continued 
to hold Kedah. 


2 Ibid., pp- 221, 223. 

® R. O. Winstede, op. cit., p. 181. 

“ Winstedt and Wilkinson, “A history of Perak,” Journal of Malayan Branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XII, 1934, pp. 64-77. 

* R. O. Winstedt, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 
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In 1826 Captain Henry Burney, representing the English Government and 
the East India Company, went to Bangkok to settle the Kedah question. To 
the surprise of his backers Burney agreed in Article XIII that: “The Siamese 
shall remain in Kedah . . . the English engaged to the Siamese that the Eng- 
lish do not desire to take possession of Kedah.”!* He furthermore agreed 
that the Sultan of Perak should send the Golden Flowers of Allegiance to 
Bangkok as usual if he chose to do so. As a consequence over a thousand 
square miles of country in Upper Perak remained under Thai control until 
1909.17 On the other hand Burney avoided making admission of Thailand’s 
possession of Kelantan and Trengganu which was nonetheless real. 

The conflict continued between the Sultan of Kedah and Bangkok. In 1831 
the Sultan’s son attacked and seized Kedah. The Chao Phya of Ligor, repre- 
senting Bangkok, retook Kedah. Desultory warfare continued until 1841 
when Kedah sued for peace and pardon. In 1842 terms were drawn up where- 
by the Thai officials returned to Bangkok, the Sultan returned to Kedah, and 
the Sultan’s son went to Bangkok as a guarantee of the Sultan’s good be- 
havior.!® As a consequence the rulers of Kedah became expert in the Thai 
language because of the practice of keeping important members of the Sul- 
tan’s family in Bangkok as hostages. Even the sultan of the 1930’s spoke 
Thai fluently as a result of his long stay in the court at Bangkok. 

In 1867 the British disputed with Kedah over boundaries and drafted a 
treaty in 1868 which dealt with the subject. Authorities in England found the 
treaty irregular in form and substituted another treaty for it in 1869 which 
was contracted between Britain and Thailand and which recognized Thai- 
land’s right to make treaties for Kedah." 

British protection of Perak and Selangor came through the efforts of 
Robert Fullerton, Governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and 
Malacca (1824-30), who supported his representative Captain James Low 
when he vecame involved in Perak’s politics. Contrary to the Company’s 
traditional policy, Low had made a treaty involving it politically in Perak’s 
internal affairs. In spite of orders from the Indian government to the contrary, 
Fullerton threatened Thailand with war if she made further demands on 
Perak and Selangor. The Burney Treaty had said: “The Siamese or English 
shall not send any force to go and molest, attack or disturb Perak. The Eng- 
lish will not allow the State of Selangor to attack or disturb Perak, and the 

16 State papers of the Kingdom of Siam, op. cit., pp. 75-79. 


17 Winstedt and Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 64-77. y eke for Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok: Bang- 
kok Times Press, 1908). 


18 R. O. Winstedt, op. cit., pp. 190-195. 
1° State papers of the Kingdom of Siam, pp. 95-96. 
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Siamese shall not go and attack or disturb Selangor.” To force the issue Low 
threatened armed action against the Sultan of Perak on the grounds that he 
was siding with the Thai. The Sultan immediately dismissed all of his pro- 
Thai chiefs. This act satisfied Low who complacently remarked that: ‘These 
measures secured the independence of Perak.”*° “The Honourable Com- 
pany” was aghast at Low’s treaty and acts. Nevertheless the British, com- 
mitted by the forthright actions of Low and Fullerton, later officially justified 
them and Perak was brought under British rule. 

In 1862 England and Thailand tested Burney’s Treaty of 1826. Thailand 
was determined to remove the Sultan of Trengganu, who was too independent 
and too intimate with the British, even though he sent the “Golden Flowers” 
regularly. When Governor Cavanagh heard of this intention he reread 
Burney’s Treaty which said: “Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
commerce in the states of Trengganu or Kelantan. English merchants and 
subjects shall have trade and intercourse in the future with the same facility 
and freedom as they have heretofore had, and the English shall not go and 
molest, attack or disturb those states upon any pretence whatever.’ The 
Governor interpreted Thailand’s move to replace the reigning Sultan as an 
act which would dislocate trade. He demanded that the status quo be main- 
tained and when this was refused he bombarded the port. Thailand protested 
but withdrew the new Sultan. From that time on Cavanagh corresponded 
directly with Trengganu and ignored Thailand’s claim to suzerainty.* 

To summarize British expansion in Malaya: in 1867 the Straits Settle- 
ments were established as a Crown Colony; in 1874 Perak, Selangor, and 
Negri Sembilan became Protected States, and in 1888 Pahang followed; in 
1896 Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang united to form the Fed- 
erated Malay States.” 

In 1909 Thailand transferred to Great Britain all rights of suzerainty, pro- 
tection, administration and control over Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah and 
Perlis in return for a modification of British extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
Thailand. The four states were not formally consulted but they accepted 
British control with no outward display of objection. By this act all of the 
peninsula from Thailand to Singapore was finally brought under British con- 
trol. 

Thailand’s contest with Great Britain for the Malay states was a struggle 
between two imperialisms. The actual residents in the areas concerned were 


2° R. O. Winstedt, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 
% Ibid., pp. 199-200. 


ks, W. T. Cherry, Geography of British Malaya (Singapore: Malaya Publishing House, Ltd., 1931) 
6th ed., p. 18, 
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no more Thai than they were English. Thailand had prior claims to the terri- 
tories by right of conquest; and what she lost was part of her political and 
economic empire, not part of her natural kingdom, socially and culturally 
speaking. 

The Thai saw that their very existence as a nation was at stake and were 
glad to be able to exchange subject territory for continued life. However, 
danger threatened not only from the south. European encroachment was com- 
ing also from the east through the French in Annam and from the west 
through the British in Burma. 

Thailand’s interest in the lands east and west of her dates back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries when, as Shans, they swarmed down the 
Salween, Mekong, and Irawaddy river valleys. They founded tie Ahom 
Kingdom of Assam in 1229. In 1294 they raided north Arakan, and by 1350 
the area generally known as Thailand had become a Shan kingdom. In the 
east they swept through Laos and Cambodia. In the west they swamped the 
Burmese and Talaings in Burma.” In 1350 the Thai kingdom included in its 
list of provinces Tenasserim, Moulmein, and Martaban.** Only nominal 
tribute was yielded by the latter two provinces, but the Thai actually founded 
the town of Tenasserim in 1373, and rapidly developed it into a Thai port 
looking toward trade with India and the west. There was an overland route 
from Tenasserim to Ayuthia, the capital. Tenasserim continued under Thai 
control from its founding until the raids of Alaungphya during the fifth siege 
of Ayuthia in 1760. Occasionally the city came under Burmese power for 
brief periods of time during the Burmese-Thai wars. The longest such period 
began in 1564 when Bayinnaung led the second siege of Ayuthia and con- 
tinued until 1581.*° Tenasserim finally fell into Burmese hands in 1765 and 
the Thai never regained it. For this reason when the British took Tenasserim 
in 1824, the Thai felt no sense of loss. Evidently the British felt that the Thai 
had an interest in Tenasserim because, when they found it a financial liability, 
they seriously considered making a deal with Thailand. The British repre- 
sentative, Burney, let it be known that Thailand appeared ready to grant 
Kedah and some other advantages in the Malay states in exchange for Tenas- 
serim. The Burmese king wanted the territory returned but was unwilling to 
give anything in exchange for what he considered his own. Besides, he knew 
what it was costing the British.** 

* G. E. Harvey, A history of Burma (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925) pp. 70-74. 

* Pallegoix, Description du royaume thai ou Siam (Paris: Mission de Siam, 1854) Vol. II, p. 75. 


*6 G. E. Harvey, op. cit., pp. 202, 415. 


2° W.S. Desai, A history of the British residency in Burma, 1826-1840 (Rangoon: U. of Rangoon, 
1939) pp. 130-137. 
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As far as the Thai could see, British imperial expansionism was in flood 
power. The Thai had no way of knowing that the British on their west would 
not expand eastward farther than the Burmese border. The alert Thai mon- . 
arch, Mongkut, saw when he came to the throne in the middle of the 19th 
century that the British in Malaya already had Penang and Province Welles- 
ley while their agents were expanding into Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Kedah, and Perak. In Burma, Britain was in possession of Martaban, Tavoy, 
and Tenasserim. In 1852, the year following Mongkut’s assumption of the 
crown, the British started their second Burma war by which they annexed 
Pegu. | 
King Mongkut set to work immediately to change from a policy of isola- 
tion to one of internationalism. He began to open up the country to European 
cultural and trade influences. He began to enter into international political 
agreements. Sir John Bowring was permitted to negotiate the first of Thai- 
land’s modern treaties in 1855.27 Under this treaty a British consul came to 
Bangkok and immediately trade with Britain increased enormously. The 
treaty also provided for consular courts and extraterritoriality as well as re- 
strictions on import duties. The United States and France likewise signed 
treaties with Thailand in 1856. One unfortunate feature of all treaties made 
during this period was that they had no time limits. This made revision ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The first clash with the French came over Cambodia, which had been 
tributary to Thailand for several hundred years.2* The French were anxious 
to secure the waterway of the Mekong River in order to tax the internal 
trade of China. By the judicious use of a French man-of-war the Thai were 
persuaded to sign the treaty of 1867 whereby France secured Thailand’s 
formal recognition of the French protectorate over Cambodia (an area of 
about 47,120 square miles), and France recognized the sovereignty of Thai- 
land over two Cambodian provinces of Battambang and Siemreap. The next 
French advance was in the area known as Sipsong Chuthai. On the occasion 
of a seasonal invasion of Chinese bandits in 1888 in an area where French 
citizens were stationed, French troops were sent to assist the Thai authorities 
in maintaining order. The French occupied a region covering about 33,060 
square miles and then did not evacuate. 


77 'W. A. Graham, Siam (London: Alexander Moring, Ltd., 1924) Vol. I, pp. 217-218; State 
papers of the Kingdom of Siam, op. cit., pp. 81-84. 

** From the archives of the Thai government, included in H»w Thailand lost her territories to 
France (Bangkok : Dept. of Publicity, 1940) pp. 1-2. Thai-French relations were discussed at length 
in the Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (November, 1941). The number of square miles of area 
lost to France as reported in that article (p. 36) should be 177,650. 
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The French made efforts to legalize their position by pressing “‘the incon- 
testable rights of Annam”’ in southeastern Asia. Historical researches were 
published showing that Annam had once controlled all of the country on the 
east bank of the Mekong River, and even much of the territory on the west 
bank. In 1893 the matter came to a head and under the threat of two French 
gunboats the Thai admitted that all territories on the left bank of the Me- 
kong River, including the islands in the river, were French.?® The French 
annexed 54,340 square miles of territory on this occasion. And French troops 
continued to occupy the Thai city of Chantabun commanding the Gulf of 
Siam. To get the French to withdraw the Thai, in 1904, ceded an additional 
23,750 square miles of territory. But the French found the game so profitable 
that they only withdrew a short distance and did not finally evacuate until 
after the treaty of 1907 which ceded another 19,380 square miles of land. 

The Thai felt their losses to the French much more than their losses to the 
British. To the French they lost not only a rich part of their political and 
economic kingdom, but also part of their social and cultural heritage. The 
people in Laos were Thai people. The people in Cambodia were either 
Khmer or Thai or a mixture of the two as a result of the earlier Thai migra- 
tions. The Thai and Khmer had become so intimate that they shared the 
same religious and cultural interests, they intermarried, and there were 
people throughout Cambodia who spoke the Thai language. Thai and Khmer 
dressed the same, ate the same food, shared the same religion, built the same 
kind of houses, sang the same songs, danced the same rhythms, and generally 
held the same outlook on life. 

By trial, error, and force of circumstances Thailand fashioned her foreign 
policy to suit the times in order to maintain her own existence as a nation. 
France’s expansion into Thailand was brought to a pause not by Thai force 
of arms but by a treaty concluded between Britain and France in 1896 which 
guaranteed the autonomy of Thailand. Thailand had learned how to balance a 
secondary power against a primary one. Without France, Thailand would 
have been unable to bargain with the British. Without Britain, Thailand 
would have been unable to prevent the French from occupying central 
Siam. 

In line with her recognition of Britain as the primary power of the Far 
East, and France as the secondary, Thailand rapidly altered her internal life 
to match British patterns. Since it was British policy not to interfere with 
native religions and customs more than necessary for political and economic 


** Henry Norman, The peoples and politics of the Far East (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1895) pp. 469-494. 
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reasons, Thailand’s swing to the British way of life was not extreme. Stu- 
dents sent abroad for advanced study usually went to England. In the year 
1891, His Royal Highness Prince Damrong was sent to Europe to study the 
question of education. He returned to establish a governmental department 
of education and to set up a school system which was a copy of the English 
system. The absence of text books in the native language made it imperative 
to adopt a European language as a medium of higher education. English con- 
sequently became the second language used by educated Thai. 

Thailand’s financial policy and trade interests leaned toward the British 
also. In ancient times her currency was silver, but in 1902 a change was 
made to the gold standard. In 1908 the Gold Standard Act became law. Under 
this, the unit of the monetary system was the silver tical, weighing fifteen 
grams. Its value was fixed at thirteen ticals to the pound sterling. This ex- 
change rate dated back to December, 1907. Various fluctuations occurred 
and then in March, 1927, the government announced that as the rate of ticals 
eleven to the pound correctly expressed the real external value of the tical, it 
would be linked with gold at a rate corresponding to eleven ticals to the sov- 
ereign. Various other fluctuations occurred until on May 11, 1932, the gold 
standard was suspended and the baht was based on sterling at the old rate of 
eleven to the pound.*° 

In import and export trade Britain exceeded all other countries. At the turn 
of the century British imports in Thailand were about 95% of the total. By 
the second decade of the century, when Thailand’s import-export statistics 
were first broken down according to countries, Britain’s share of the business 
had decreased but was still dominant. For instance, in the year 1922-23, 
Britain’s portion of the import trade was 67.32% or baht 89,978,063. The 
same year she took 81.67% of all Thai exports to the amount of baht 
122,539,278.% 

The major teak-lumbering and tin-mining companies were almost without 
exception British. The railroad, which at first began as a wide-gauge line, 
was altered to match the Malay State railway line to coordinate with British 
interests. 

Major loans were almost always made with British banks. And indeed, the 
chief banking interests in Bangkok were British. In financial matters the 
official advisor to the Ministry of Finance has always been English. 

In sports, the Thai borrowed soccer football, tennis, and horse racing from 


°° Directory for Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press, 1936-37) p. 35. 


* Statistical year book of the Kingdom of Siam (Bangkok: Ministry of Finance, 1924) No. 9, pp. 
156, 157. 
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the British. The idea of “the sporting spirit” was not natural to Thai boys 
who went at things to win and felt very bad if they did not. Deliberate 
efforts in the schools were made to copy this British attitude. 

In form of government the Thai drifted gradually toward a limited and 
constitutional monarchy after the example of England’s government. The 
last of the absolute monarchs, King Prajadhipok, was in the process of con- 
sidering several constitutions, two of which had been drawn up by Mr. 
Raymond Stevens, advisor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, when, in 1932, 
the first revolution was carried out. Both royalty and commoners apparently 
desired a constitutional form of government. 

This point need not be labored. Recognizing Britain as the dominant power 
capable of exercising a paternal influence over her practices and policies, 
Thailand drew close to the British way of life politically, economically, and 
in her social practices. 

The gradual rise of Japan as a power to be reckoned with in Far Eastern 
affairs was recognized by Thai officials as early as 1933, when the Thai 
delegate to the League of Nations refrained from voting on the Lytton Re- 
port and so failed to condemn Japanese aggression in Manchuria. Thailand’s 
new constitutional government, which was established in 1932, contained a 
minority pro-Japanese group. They saw in Japan an Asiatic nation that was 
rapidly becoming an important world power. Deliberate efforts were made 
by both Thai and Japanese to foster closer social, cultural, and economic 
relations. 

The period from June 1932 to Pearl Harbor, December, 1941, was a transi- 
tional time in Thailand during which the groundwork was laid for a revision 
of Thailand’s foreign policy. It is doubtful if the Thai themselves knew what 
their destination was but they were drifting with the times. 

The original People’s Party which staged the 1932 revolution was demo- 
cratic in purpose and the early pronouncements were of a sort to meet the 
approval of both England and France. At that time the intelligent leadership 
was civilian. A democratic nationalist ideal was expressed which aimed to 
widen the base of government. The constitution provided for a maximum 
ten-year preparatory period of political experience on an increasingly demo- 
cratic level which was to result in a People’s Assembly composed entirely of 
elected membership. The government was to be responsible to representa- 
tives elected by the people. During the early years of the revolutionary period 
this point of view was dominant but it was soon challenged by a militarist 
group which envisaged an authoritarian state—an absolute monarchy with a 
a group instead of an individual on the throne and with Japan and Germany 
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rather than the democratic nations as the ideal. This shifting emphasis was 
caught by King Prajadhipok as early as 1935, before he abdicated, when he 
remarked that although he was in favor of a shift from an absolute monarchy 
toward a democratic ideal he was opposed to a shift from an absolute mon- 
archy by a benevolent monarch to an absolute monarchy by an inexperienced 
and as yet untrusted group of young men. The new Fascist trend struck full 
stride in December, 1938 when Pibul Songgram became Premier and the 
recognized leader of Thailand. Life in Thailand began to be dictated by a 
small autocratic group which deliberately copied Japanese techniques and 
methods in administering national life. 

The new status of the Japanese in Thailand was summarized by Mr. V. B. 
Molgaard, editor of the Chengtu English News Bulletin who traveled through 
Thailand in January, 1941. He said: 


Coming into Siam . . . I was made to feel that none but Germans or Japanese 
were welcomed in the land of the free. Being neither American, British, German, or 


Japanese but a citizen of peaceful Denmark . . . the situation was more than a sur- 
prise to me. ; 


Mentioning the unpleasant experience of travelling through Siam to an old foreign 
resident of Bangkok, I was in a way relieved to hear this friend say, “Yes, you had a 
very unpleasant time; the personnel of the railway was unpleasant, so was the cus- 


toms official, etc. It has all changed here within the last few weeks; only Germans and 
Japanese are treated differently.” 


Looking through an old French atlas, published at the beginning of the last war in 
Europe I came across words like these; “British influence dominates Siam,—but in 
reality the Chinese are the masters of the country.” Today it is not British but 


Japanese and German influence that rule Siam and the Japanese are very near being 
the masters of the land of the free.* 


The Thai and the Japanese drew ever closer together in economics, com- 
munications, banking services, social life, and in similarity of methods used 
to control national life in all its aspects from education and censorship to re- 
ligion and trade. This is not to say that the Thai became pro-Japanese because 
they did not. In preparing to accept Japan instead of France in the balance of 
great powers about Thailand, the Thai very naturally sought to arrive at a 
basis of understanding with the Japanese. It probably never occurred to the 
Thai that the Japanese would exceed the position previously held by the 
French. In drawing closer to the Japanese the Thai doubtless thought that 
they were acting in their own best interest. 

Economically, Thailand and Japan became more intimate than ever before. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century British imports into Thailand 


® New China weekly news letter, January 31, 1941, Series Il, Number 30. 
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were about ninety-five per cent of the total. In the 1920’s Britain’s share of 
the imports was about sixty per cent. In 1941 it was only about ten per cent 
of the total.* Japan was forcing England out of its former favorable position. 
In the case of one specific item, gray shirtings, for instance, exactly that hap- 
pened. Before the first world war Thailand imported ninety-three per cent 
of all gray shirtings used from England. In 1924 she imported only seventeen 
per cent from England, and in 1936-37, she imported no gray shirtings from 
England; for in that year, ninety-five per cent of those imported came from 
Japan. 

A major part of the imports from Japan were cloth, which sold for in- 
credibly low prices. Other goods which won ascendancy were matches, 
hosiery, wire, stationery, glass manufactures, bicycles, musical instruments, 
enameled goods, and canvas shoes. In 1925 Thailand bought goods from Ja- 
pan worth $2,250,000. In 1935 she bought goods worth $12,150,000. Japan’s 
percentage of total Thai imports in the ten-year period went from 3.41% to 
25.56%. Goods consigned from Hongkong and Singapore but originating in 
Japan brought the total up to 29% of Thailand’s import trade with all na- 
tions. With each successive year Japan’s interest in Thailand’s economic 


life increased. A British report from Singapore summed up the trend of the 
times as follows: 


A Japanese economic mission had visited Bangkok in 1936. In 1939 it was fol- 
lowed by a much larger one, and in the autumn of that year an agreement was 
reached between the two countries for the establishment of a regular air service be- 
tween Tokyo and Bangkok. Since that service began to operate last year, there has 
been a steady flow of Japanese business men, experts, and technicians of various 
kinds to Bangkok. The Japanese are an industrious and painstaking people, and the 
mapping out of the industrial and commercial possibilities of Thailand was begun 
and is being continued with characteristic thoroughness . . . gathering information 
on every aspect of industry, commerce, agriculture, shipping, and communications. 
Their representatives, who until recently operated chiefly in the capital, have now 
extended their operations to all parts of the country, particularly in the south. They 
are making purchases of rice, rubber, and jute, studying mineral deposits, bidding for 

mining concessions, especially tin, and buying up cotton plantations.™ 


Later in the month a Bangkok report said: 


American businessmen are fretting over loss of an increasing number of orders to 
Japan because of the tightening of the American export licensing law. . . . 
The Japanese population of Bangkok is variously estimated at between 2,000 and 


* Annual statement of foreign trade and navigation (Bangkok: Department of Customs). 
* Straits Times, June 6, 1941. 
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3,000 at present, compared to an estimated 600 to 800 six months ago. Most of this 
increase comprises businessmen hoping to establish offices here.*® 


In August, 1941 it was announced that Japan had signed a five million dol- 
lar economic agreement with Thailand. The director general of the depart- 
ment of commerce, Nai Wanit Panananda, denied that this had any special 
implications. He-pointed out that Japan was already buying large quantities 
of tin, rice, and rubber. 

But Japan was not satisfied with anything less than special privilege. Ja- 
pan’s opportunity came during the peace conference in Tokyo in 1941 when 
the Indochina border dispute was settled. At that time the Thai delegation 
pledged that Thailand would not enter into any alliance—political, economic, 
or military—with Third Powers which would be detrimental to Japan.** 
When Premier Luang Pibul presented the Franco-Thai Peace Convention to 
the People’s Assembly on June 9, 1941, for discussion and ratification, this 
point proved to be of considerable interest and called forth much discussion. 
The Premier justified it by saying that Indochina had given a similar pledge 
to Japan and, as a party to the mediation conference held under Japanese 
auspices and also as a state which had no desire to be an enemy of Japan, the 
Thai government likewise undertook to give this pledge. A member of the 
Assembly, Nai Siri Bampenyu was reported raising questions as follows: 

Under the pledge, he said, Thailand was not to enter into any diplomatic, military, 
or economic alliance with Third Powers in a manner detrimental to Japan’s interests. 
With regard to economic relations, Thailand at present maintains large scale connec- 
tions with other countries, the export commodities including rice, tin, rubber, etc., 
which may be considered as contributing to war effort... . 

In this respect he wanted to know whether the normal trade in these and other 


commodities with Third Powers could be carried out without affecting the pledge 
given by Thailand in the event of Japan becoming involved in war against any coun- 


try. 


It was obvious that he and everyone in the Assembly were thinking of 
Britain. The statements of the Premier were reported as follows: 


The House was tense as the Premier rose to answer the member’s comment. 
The Premier assured the House that economic relations between Thailand and other 
countries would not be affected in any way by the pledge given to Japan. It was 
agreed upon that this undertaking does not in any way restrict Thailand’s rights or 
freedom in her economic relations with the rest of the world. é 

Thailand has full freedom in pursuing her normal economic and trade relations 


** Chicago Daily News, June 20, 1941. 
** New York Times, August 14, 1941. 
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with other countries regardless of whether or not Japan became involved in war 
and such action on the part of Thailand would not be considered as a violation of 
the pledge. 

As for commodities which may be considered as war materiel or otherwise, the 
position could be adjusted according to the situation prevailing then. 

In any case, declared the Premier, the Government would give the assurance that, 
in agreeing to the pledge in question, Thailand’s freedom in trade and economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world has not been impaired to the slightest degree.™ [Italics 
by K. P. L.] 


It seemed obvious that the words of the pledge and of the Premier stood in 
complete opposition. Apparently the Pibul Government had gone further in 
Japan’s direction in trade matters than the Assembly and the nation in general 
were prepared to go. 

This economic trend was closely linked with the rapid recent develop- 
ments in lines of communication between Japan and Thailand. In 1933 two 
Japanese steamship lines opened up direct lanes of travel between Bangkok 
and Japanese ports.** In 1939 an agreement was reached for the establishment 
of regular air service between Bangkok and Tokyo.** At first this service 
was weekly but from June, 1941 there were two trips a week.*° In order to 
coordinate the various systems of communication, Japan appointed a com- 
missioner of comunications to Bangkok.“ 

In the field of banking Thailand and Japan drew closer together also. 
Japanese banking needs were cared for by the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Japanese purposes were officially defined by Koh Ishii, spokesman for the 
Cabinet Information Board who said: “All Japan wants . . . is close economic 
cooperation with Thailand in which Thai currency would be linked to the 
Japanese yen.’’** Since the Thai baht had been linked to the British pound for 
several decades the mere utterance of such a prospect indicated the extent to 
which the Japanese intended to go. 

The Japanese and Thai became more intimate in social and cultural affairs. 
With the opening of direct sea lanes high Thai government officials began to 
find it cheap and convenient to spend their vacations in Japan. The Thai 
tourist trade boomed. Honeymoon couples went from Bangkok to Kobe for 
a two or three weeks’ visit. A Japanese trade commission brought a Japanese 


57 Prajamitra, June 11, 1941; Bangkok Chronicle, June 10, 1941. 

%8 Directory for Bangkok and Thailand (Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press, 1934). 
3° Bangkok Chronicle, June 11, 1941. 

© Jbid., June 6, 1941. 

“ Prajamitra, June 6, 1941. 

® New York Times, August 6, 1941. 
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movie star and other actors to entertain Bangkok society. Japanese boy 
scouts went to Bangkok on a mission of friendship and Thai scouts sent an 
elephant to Japan to a troop there. Annually the Mitsui Line entertained the 
current Thai beauty queen with a trip through Japan. More and more Thai 
students went to Japan for graduate work in the universities. This in itself 
was significant of a desire on the part of the Thai to know more about the 
Japanese. 

As Thailand and Japan became more intimate the Thai government, under 
the leadership of Luang Pibul, began to utilize Japanese methods for control- 
ling the life of the people. For example, the educational system, which had 
been built on the pattern of the English system, was stiffened by authority 
until everything including subjects of study, text books, hours of study, and 
examinations were rigidly prescribed by the ministry. In some provinces 
these examinations were given for all grades; in others they were given only 
for the terminal grades of the primary and secondary schools. All teachers 
had to be registered with the government and no teacher could change from 
one school to another without government permission. Detailed monthly and 
yearly attendance reports were required, and separate registers had to be 
kept for children in the compulsory attendance group and for children outside - 
of this group. Government permission, secured from the local district officer, 
was required to shift a name from one register to another as occasion de- 
manded. In addition, each school had to keep a detailed daybook in which 
was noted all official correspondence as well as all events of importance 
aftecting the school. Thus an elaborate system of control was set up. In this 
development of the educational system it seemed evident that the Thai gov- 
ernment imitated Japanese techniques of control. 

News censorship was also after the Japanese manner. A. T. Steele said of 
Japanese censorship: 

. .. the national secrets law has made it a technical violation of the law to write 
anything critical of the imperial policy. In Japan, contact between the correspondents 


and the censor is impossible. Newspapermen can only file their telegrams and pray. 
There is no way to learn the extent of butchery. 


And of Thailand’s censorship: 


In Thailand the censorship problem is much the same as in Tokyo. You present 
your despatch to the telegraph office and that is the last you hear of it until you read 
it in its complete or mutilated form in the newspapers arriving from home a month 
or so later. The only fact known about the censor is that he keeps regular office 
hours. If the telegram is filed in the evening it will probably relax until 9 o’clock 
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the following morning. If it is not written in very plain English it is likely to be 
killed on general principles.** 

News was controlled by the Government Publicity Bureau which was 
administered by a member of the Council of Ministers. Important stories 
were sometimes as much as two days late in reaching the public. Papers 
which presumed to criticize governmental policy were liquidated. For in- 
stance in July, 1939 ten of the eleven Bangkok Chinese newspapers were 
closed never to open again on the grounds that they were subversive and were 
involved with Chinese secret societies. All of the papers had been critical of 
the government’s treatment of Chinese tradesmen. 

Complete censorship was extended to the radio also. There were no pri- 
vately operated broadcasting companies. Everything sent out over the radio 
had government approval. 

Usually critics of the government’s methods restrained themselves from 
public utterances or faced the probability of having to endure a year or two 
of corrective punishment. In this matter the Thai copied the Japanese in 
censoring thoughts and imprisoning people whom they thought had dangerous 
thoughts. Through April, May, and June, 1941 the newspapers continually 
reported the arrest or trial of someone for saying something uncomplimentary 
of the government. 

The Japanese method of doing things was dramatized by the government- 
sponsored program to alter the manner of dress of both sexes. A couple of 
days after the peace treaty with the French was signed in Tokyo, the Pre- 
mier, Luang Pibul, issued an appeal to Thai women to dress themselves in a 
manner worthy of a civilized nation and befitting the national honor and dig- 
nity.“ The women were to let their hair grow long according to ancient 
Thai or modern world styles; they were to cease wearing the traditional 
panung (similar to the Indian dhoti) and wear skirts or other modern dress; 
and they were to use an upper garment instead of the breast-cloth worn by so 
many of the country women. The ladies made no audible objection at first. 
A national dress contest was staged. The Ministry of Interior ordered a sur- 
vey among the families employed by the ministry to see if the orders were 
being carried out. In various provincial centers the women held mass meet- 
ings and were addressed oa the subject of clothes by local commissioners. — 
Some village women petitioned the Premier to be permitted to wear panungs 
and not skirts on the grounds that they had to wade ir: the rice fields and ride 
buffaloes and they could not do these things with modesty while wearing 


* Chicago Daily News, July 14, 1941. 
“* Prajamitra, March 15, 1941. 
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skirts. The petition was refused. Authority from above within a few short 
weeks altered the dress of a nation. 

The regimenting force of the authoritarian pattern also found expression 
in an effort to organize the religious life of the nation. This movement began 
in the middle of September, 1940 when two Thai officers left the Roman 
Catholic church to become Buddhists. This was because Roman Catholicism 
was identified with the French, against whom the Thai were preparing to 
move. Not much publicity was given the trend in religion until the latter 
part of December when a Buddhist woman asked for divorce from her Chris- 
tian husband on the grounds that he had been beating her and the children to 
convert them to Christianity.*® Public opinion was expressed a few days 
later when a Thai Christian appeared at a public gathering of several thou- 
sands and walked around equipped with advertising boards attached to him- 
self front and rear—carrying various scriptural admonitions as to the way of 
the righteous and the way of the transgressor. Mass madness struck the 
crowd and the police had difficulty extricating him from the grasp of some 
individuals who wanted to do him violence.“ 

In the same months all Roman Catholic and other Christians in government 
employ were numbered and noted for future consideration. They were ques- 
tioned as to their loyalties to the government.“’ In February, 1941 a prominent 
Buddhist journal had a lead editorial on the subject of divergent religions in 
Thailand. The writer claimed that the unity of the race depended on their 
unanimity of religious thought. He said that the issue was a vital one now 
that the Thai were striving to rebuild their nation. The implication was that 
all non-Buddhist Thai should prepare to be converted to Buddhism. The 
writer maintained that this would be a normal thing because it was only a 
short time ago that the non-Buddhist had strayed away.** Various articles 
in the leading Buddhist monthly took opportunity to commend those people 
who daily were being converted to the Buddhist religion. A typical comment 
was: “the present day phenomenon which we are constantly seeing and hear- 
ing about of hundreds and even thousands of Thai being converted from 
other religions to Buddhism.”’** That this was no exaggeration was shown 
early in February when two of the leading Buddhist societies in Bangkok 
prepared to accept large numbers of converts. On February 9, in one of the 
provincial centers, about two hundred Roman Catholics were converted to 

“6 Prajamitra, December 25, 1940. 

‘6 [bid., January 2, 1941. 


7 Ibid., January 10, 1941. 


“8 Buddhasasana, February, 1941, pp. 1-4. 
4° Dharmajaksu, May, 1941, Book 26, Section 8, p.k. 
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Buddhism after listening to a lecture by the Resident Governor.® The fact 
that the governor of the local administration made the speech was significant. 
This made it an official act of conversion by authority. An important meeting 
of converts was held in April which was attended by about four thousand 
people including such notables as Luang Pradist Manudharm, Minister of 
Finance, Luang Damrong Navasvasti, Minister of Justice, and Luang Cha- 
veng Saksonggram, Deputy Minister of the Interior. At that meeting over 
seventy converts from Christianity were formally inducted into the Buddhist 
church. Some outstanding Protestant leaders were among the converts.*! 

A further attempt to regiment religion was made by dissolving the two 
Buddhist organizations which were somewhat like the well-known Y.M.C.A. 
in function. They were given the title of “Buddhist Assembly of Thailand.” 
In April more radical action was taken to end the division in Buddhism which 
for a century had been marked by the two sects known as the Mahanikai and 
the Dharmayut. The latter organization had been founded by King Mongkut 
in the middle of the nineteenth century as a reform movement. The reform 
aspect was quickly lost and a common comment was that the only way to 
tell the difference between the two sects was by the way the outer garment 
was thrown over the shoulder. The two sects were unified and organized 
into a single national Buddhist church. The authoritarian pattern of action 
was thus extended into the field of religion.®. 

Probably the most important development was the adoption of Japanese 
methods of control in the field of politics which was signalized by the main- 
tenance of a one-party system. Although the constitutional regime was es- 
tablished by a secret political society which called itself “The Peoples 
Party,” it dissolved officially in 1933, and, at the request of King Prajadhi- 
pok, became a social club. The reason for this was that in the opening months 
of the new regime application was made to register a National Party. A num- 
ber of other groups waited to see what would happen with the intention of 
applying for the right to register political parties likewise if this first attempt 
was successful. King Prajadhipok expressed the opinion that the nation was 
not ready for political parties. 

No seriou:: attempt was made to challenge this position until March 26, 
1937, when Nai Thong Indra, an elected member of the Assembly, applied 
for permission to register a political party which was to be called “The 


5° Prajamitra, February 2, 9, 1941. 


5! Thalaeng Kan Kana Song {Bangkok: Ministry of Public Instruction, April, 1941) Book 29, 
Section 1, pp. 74, 75. 

52 Prajamitra, March 16, 1941. 

8 Prajamitra, April 23, 1941. 
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People’s Political Party.” This application stirred hopes in other minority 
groups who wanted political representation. On April 9, 1937, a Labor Party 
had filed petition to be allowed to organize. On May 20, 1937, the Council of 
Ministers announced that the time was not yet ripe for party politics.™ 

In August and September of 1940 the Assembly discussed the subject of 
political parties and on September 11, 1940 a political parties bill was ready to 
be presented to the Assembly for a vote. This bill excluded communist, 
royalist, and dictatorship parties from the right to organize. Apparently 
Premier Luang Pibul and his Council of Ministers were ready to favor a first 
step toward a plural party system. The debate in the Assembly showed that 
even if parties were permitted to organize they would be considered as 
“schools of politics” conducted under the careful guidance of the dominant 
revolutionary party. This was supposed to sterilize them and keep them from 
becoming dangerous. At this point the Japanese began to move toward Indo- 
china and the Thai prepared to make an issue of the Thai-Indochina border 
and so, on December 20, 1940, the Assembly agreed to defer secu on 
political parties until a later date.*® 

Additional action was taken to secure the one-party system at least until 
1952. In the first year of the constitutional regime, when the Constitution 
was adopted on December 10, 1932, chapter VII of the Constitution was 
made to consist of “Transitory Provisions” which guaranteed the dominance 
of the revolutionary group for ten years from the date of accepting the “‘Pro- 
visional Constitution” of June 27, 1932. An alternative terminal date was 
set for any time less than ten years if the people who were entitled to vote 
for the candidates of the Assembly should succeed in passing an examination 
in primary education in excess of half of their total number.** 

During the month of August 1940 the Assembly debated the question of 
extending these transitory provisions which guaranteed the continuity of the 
dominant political party. On August 4 the Premier, speaking to the question, 
said frankly that if the temporal clauses ceased to function then the revolu- 
tionary party would likewise cease to function. The debate made it clear 
that as far as the Thai people were concerned they were not prepared to 
perpetuate the personnel of the revolutionary party in their favored positions. 
The first category members elected by the people seldom represented the 
party. The party was represented by the second category members ap- 
pointed by the king and the king was represented by the Council of Ministers 


54 Siam Chronicle, May 20, 1941. 
58 Prajamitra, September 11; December 20, 1940. 
56K. P. Landon, Chinese in Thailand, p. 300; Siam in Transition, pp. 17, 18. 
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and powerless regents. On September 17, 1940, it was voted to extend the 
“Transitory Provisions” another ten years from June, 1942.57 This act 
guaranteed the continuity of the revolutionary party regardless of whether 
minor political parties organized or not. In this way the one-party system 
was assured. 

In summary it may be said that since 1933 Japan and Thailand became in- 
creasingly intimate in such things as economics, communications, banking, 
and social life, and that the Thai government emulated the Japanese in 
methods of controlling the life of the nation. This drift toward Japan showed 
Thailand’s acceptance of Japan as the power in southeastern Asia which the 
Thai felt they had to balance against Western powers. 

Pearl Harbor day, December 7, 1941, was the occasion when Japan chal- 
lenged Britain’s primary position in southeastern Asia so successfully that 
Thailand found it necessary to readjust the whole basis on which her national 
security had been built in modern times. Thailand’s independence no longer 
depended on her ability to balance great powers but for the time being on her 
ability to get along with one great power. The adaptability of the Thai in 
international relations has been fairly well demonstrated. They have shown 
considerable ability to ride with the storm while preparing for a clear day. 
It is probable that the Thai are now sharply observing world trends and are 
preparing to meet the post-war world as resolutely as possible in order to at- 
tempt to re-establish Thailand as an independent member of the family of 
nations of the world. 


5? Prajamitra, August 4, 11, 28; September 17, 1940. 
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HE prominence given to the British operations in Arakan during 1942- 

43 serves to remind us that the India-Buima coastal plain from Chitta- 
gong to Akyab and south to Ramree and Cheduba Islands was the scene of a 
difficult campaign during the First Anglo-Burmese War in 1824-25. In the 
current operations, as in the advance more than 100 years ago, the greatest 
difficulties are those of transport and supply. These are due to the fact that 
the entire region is highly malarious, deeply interlaced by a maze of tidal 
creeks and estuaries, and that it consists of a series of jungle clad parallel 
ridges and river valleys, which lie directly across the desired line of advance. 
In fact, except for the ridges, the area bears a striking resemblance to the 
Pearl River estuary between Canton and the sea. 

Politically and historically Arakan was at various times an independent 
kingdom of some extent and power prior to its conquest in 1784-85 by 
Bodawpaya, son of Alaungpaya, who founded the last dynasty of kings in 
Burma proper. Bodawpaya removed the Mahamuni image of Buddha to the 
Mandalay area as recorded in Maurice Collis’s recent book The Land of the 
Great Image. At one time the kingdom of Arakan included Chittagong and 
some adjacent districts, while the hill states of Tripura and the petty states 
now included in the Chittagong Hill Tracts were feudatories. As overlords 
of Arakan the Burmese claim to some considerable area north of the Naf 
River is therefore understandable on somewhat shadowy historic grounds. It 
will be noted that whereas the town of Akyab did not exist as a place of 
importance during the war of a century ago, it is the objective of the current 
operations as the center of a rich rice exporting area. On the other hand, in 
1824 Myohaung (Old Town) was the capital of Arakan. As the seat of the 
Burmese Viceroy and garrisons it was the principal objective of the Arakan 
campaign of 1824-25. The place is now almost forgotten although a Japanese 
garrison has been reported as living in the ruins of the old palace of the King 
of Arakan. Curiously, the first Japanese known to have visited Arakan was 
captain of a ship which arrived in 1630. 

As a result of conflicting claims to the territory in the general area of the 
present India-Burma frontier, Anglo-Burmese relations deteriorated steadily 
during the two decades prior to the outbreak of the first war. Troubles in 
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Arakan, Manipur, Assam, Cachar and ill treatment of European traders in 
Rangoon were all points of friction leading to the final outbreak of hostilities, 
and although the Governor-General in Council did not notify a state of war 
with Burma until the 5th March 1824, hostilities along the frontier in both 
Arakan and Assam had commenced before that date. On the 24th September 
1823 a guard of sepoys stationed on the island of Shahpuri, at the mouth of 
the Naf River which then as now formed the boundary between Arakan and 
Chittagong, had been attacked and several of them killed. The island was 
soon re-occupied, without resistance, but shortly afterwards conflicts oc- 
curred in Assam also. Early in 1824 the Burmese general Maha Bandula 
assembled a large force in Arakan; and Shahpuri, which had again been 
abandoned, this time on the score of its unhealthiness; was once more seized 
by the Burmese, while the commander and another officer of an East India 
Company’s ship who had been irvited ashore at Maungdaw were imprisoned. 
According to Burmese accounts the kidnapping of these officers was warmly 
disapproved by Bandula, and it is certainly the case that they were soon re- 
leased; but no apology was offered. These various events produced the 
proclamation of war. 

The military policy adopted was to drive the Burmese forces out of the 
territories which they had recently occupied in Assam, but otherwise to 
adopt only a defensive attitude on the frontier both there and in Chittagong; 
the main drive was to be made by sea, against Rangoon and the Irrawaddy 
Valley. The Burmese, however, aiming at the conquest of the whole of Ben- 
gal, were not content to adopt a passive role, and with this end in view they 
had already concentrated their forces under Bandula at Mrohaung, which 
was then the capital of Arakan, Akyab being only a small fishing village. 
The energeiic policy which Bandula adopted caused the Company’s forces to 
sustain a severe check on the Chittagong front at an early stage. There were 
in that area about 3,000 troops, viz. the left wing of the 2/13th Bengal 
N.L,? five companies of the 2/20th B.N.L, the 1/23rd B.N.I., the Chittagong 
Provincial Battalion (a local force resemblirg to some extent such bodies as 


1 The background of the disputes is well summarized in A. C. Banerjee, The eastern frontier of 
British India (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee, 1943). Other sources of information are H. H. Wilson, 
Documents illustrative of the Burmese War (Calcutta, 1827); San Shwe Bu, “The Arakan Mug 
Battalion,” Journal of the Burma Research Society, 13 (August, 1923), 129; Maung Boon, “The 
First Burmese War,” JBRS, 13 (December, 1923), 261; M.S. Collis, “Campbell Robertson in 
Arakan,” J/BRS, 13 (December, 1923), 257; B. R. Pearn, “King Bering,” J/BRS, 23 (August, 1933). 
p. 55. 

* That is, the second battalion of the 13th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. In this paper, 
B.N.I. and M.N.1. are used for Bengal Native Infantry and Madras Native Infantry respectively. 
These native regiments were forces of the East India Company. The Maghs, or Mugs, were de- 
scendants of Arakanese men and Chittagoman women; they were always Buddhists. In Chittagong, 
the term is applied generally to the Buddhist residents of Arakan, as distinct from the Moslems. 
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the Assam Rifles and the Burma Military Police of to-day), and a Magh Levy 
which had been formed only a few months before from Arakanese who had 
fled to Chittagong from Arakan as a result of Burmese oppression. These 
troops were concentrated at Chittagong town, but a detachment of five com- 
panies of the 1/23rd, part of the Provincial Battalion and part of the Magh 
Levy, with two guns, was holding an advance post at Ramu. 

On the Burmese side, Bandula himself remained at Mrohaung, but most 
of his men were sent forward under the command of Maung Wa, an Atwin- 
wun or Minister, part proceeding up the Mayu River through Letwedet, 
near Buthidaung, and part along the coast through Alethangyaw. Early in 
May, 1824, they crossed the Naf. A British post on the river reported this 
advance, which was not at first credited, but the report was soon confirmed 
by the startling news that the Burmese had occupied Ratnapallang, fourteen 
miles south of Ramu. 

Captain Noton, commanding at Ramu, decided to attack the Burmese 
position; leaving at Ramu the convalescents of the 1/23rd, the whole of the 
Provincials, and about a hundred Maghs, he marched out of Ramu on the 
evening of the 11th May with the rest of his detachment, including the two 
6-pounder guns. It was found that the Burmese had occupied the hills over- 
looking the road on the east side, and although Captain Noton was able to 
advance past these hills towards the stockade which had been thrown up at 
Ratnapallang, a good deal of difficulty was experienced in bringing up the 
guns Owing to the inexperience of the mahouts who drove the elephants; the 
Maghs, moreover, showed themselves very unsteady under the fire of the 
enemy. Sporadic firing went on all night round the stockade, and in the 
morning, the ammunition coolies having deserted and the guns thus being. 
unserviceable, Captain Noton withdrew to Ramu, with a loss of seven missing 
and eleven wounded. At Ramu he was now joined by three companies of the 
2/20th B.N I. 

On the 13th morning the Burmese, encouraged by their success, advanced 
from Ratnapaliang and occupied the hills east of Ramu across the river which 
flows by the town; they burnt the villages and killed the cattle in the neigh- 
borhood. The strength of the Burmese force was estimated at 10,000, in- 
cluding 200 cavalry, apart from followers. Captain Noton had about 350 
regulars, about 250 Provincials, and about 400 Maghs. Despite the disparity 
in strength, Captain Noton resolved to hold Ramu, for he was confident that 
further reinforcements would arrive from Chittagong. During the 14th May, 
the two 6-pounder guns prevented the Burmese from crossing the river, but 
on the 15th morning they managed to effect a crossing unobserved higher 
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up the stream, and took possession of a tank near the British position.’ The 
British encampment was surrounded by a three-foot embankment, and was 
protected on its right flank by the river; some sixty paces in advance of the 
right flank was another tank, which was held by a picket; and in the left 
rear was also a tank, held by a strong post of Provincials and Maghs. The 
enemy made good use of natural cover and despite constant firing had no 
difficulty in strengthening his hold on the tank in front of the position; and 
on this day, the ! 5th, the local forces again showed signs of unsteadiness. On 
the 16th morning it was found that the enemy had pushed forward, en- 
trenching himself closer to the British lines; heavy firing continued all day, 
and although the Burmese appear to have had no artillery they maintained 
their position; in the evening the Provincials were barely prevented from 
deserting to the enemy. Captain Noton now considered withdrawing, but he 
had received information which led him to expect the reinforcements from 
Chittagong next day, and he finally decided to hold on. Firing went on all 
night, and in the morning the enemy, who had been strengthened by the ar- 
rival of fresh troops, was entrenched within thirty yards of the picket at the 
tank; and shortly after dawn succeeded, again by the skilful use of cover, in 
advancing and entrenching only twelve paces distant. The tank in the left 
rear was now closely invested, and at about 9 or 10 a.m. the Provincials and 
Maghs took to flight—though according to Arakanese accounts they with- 
drew along with the wounded and the treasure by order of the officer com- 
manding. The elephants also took fright and fled. The tank being now in 
enemy hands and the regulars who remained being too few to hold the posi- 
tion, Captain Noton, with only 400 exhausted men left, ordered a retreat, 
the guns being abandoned. For about half a mile the retreat was conducted 
in an orderly manner, but the enemy pressed hard, aided especially by his 
cavalry, and retreat soon degenerated into rout. When the force reached a 
river, arms and equipment were precipitately abandoned in the haste to get 
across, and the whole force disintegrated. The total losses were 250; of six 
European and three Indian officers only three survived, two of these being 
wounded. The enemy then advanced and occupied Chakariah, about 20 miles 
north of Ramu, creating havoc among the villages in the area. . 
These events produced consternation throughout eastern Bengal; the in- 
habitants of the district took refuge in Chittagong town, and panic spread as 
far afield as Calcutta. Reinforcements were at once sent to Chittagong, com- 
prising the 44th Foot of the Royal forces,‘ the 30th B.N.L., and also the 10th 
and 16th Madras N.I. which were diverted on their way to Rangoon. A 


: A pond surrounded by a low embankment of earth is generally called a tank in India and Burma. 
* This was a regular British Army unit; the others were part of the forces of the East India Com- 
pany. 
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detachment from Sylhet, in Assam, was also ordered to Chittagong. The 
Burmese, however, showed no disposition to follow up their advantage and 
as they soon withdrew to Ramu and their effort was then confined to patrols 
westwards to Cox’s Bazaar and forward to Baruakhali and Idgaon, the bulk 
of their force remaining at Ramu, the orders to the Sylhet detachment were 
cancelled. 

Operations along the Arakan coast, on the other hand, were more success- 
ful. During the very days of the Ramu disaster a combined force had occupied 
the island of Cheduba. The transports arrived off the creek leading to the 
town of Cheduba on the 12th May. According to local report a small vessel 
in the guise of a merchantman had been sent to the town and had succeeded 
in obtaining full information about the defenses. On the 14th May 300 in- 
fantry went up the creek in boats, easily occupied a stockade about a mile 
up, entered the town and went forward to a second stockade beyond it. This 
was occupied after guns had been landed from the ships. On the 19th the 
Governor of Cheduba was captured by a patrol, most of his troops escaping 
to the mainland. A detachment of the 20th B.N.I. was left to hold the island, 
and a sloop was also stationed there. The rest of the force proceeded to 
Rangoon. 

Early in June a minor action took place off Maungdaw, which again was 
the scene of action in 1942-43. When the Company’s ship Vestal reached the 
British post at Tek Naf, on the Chittagong side of the Naf River, on the 
3rd of the month, it was found that the sepoys there, now cut off from their 
base by the Burmese advance to Ramu, had mutinied rather than oppose the 
enemy troops who were surrounding the stockade; the subadar commanding 
had therefore spiked the guns and thrown the ammunition into a well, but 
the sepoys would not permit him to destroy the musket cartridges; he then 
took refuge on the Vestal and the Burmese occupied the post. The Vestal 
crossed to Maungdaw where about a hundred war-boats were encountered; 
after ten minutes’ firing these withdrew up the Maungdaw creek, pursued by 
two gun-boats. The Vestal then went to Shahpuri and bombarded the Bur- 
mese stockade there. About a dozen Burmese boats were sunk in these op- 
erations. | 

The failure of the Burmese to follow up the victory gained at Ramu was 
due to the misfortunes which had attended their arms elsewhere; these mis- 
fortunes were so serious as to require their complete withdrawal from the 
Chittagong district within a very few weeks. On the 11th May the main 
British expeditionary force had occupied Rangoon, and when the news be- 
came known the Burmese Government recalled Maha Bandula to deal with 
the situation. Withdrawing most of his men, he made a forced march over 
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the An Pass, in the worst of weather, to the Irrawaddy Valley. His orders 
to his subordinates were to concentrate at Mrohaung, leaving only posts at 
Maungdaw, Nahkaungdo and Letwedet, on the Burmese side of the frontier. 
At Ramu there were about 200 Burmese wounded, and these were all killed 
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lest they should fall into British hands and give information. This withdrawal 


appears to have taken place in late June or early July. 
For the whole of the rainy season of 1824 operations on the Chittagong 





front were suspended, for the wild and inhospitable nature of the countty, - 


and its unhealthiness, were held to make movement in the rains almost im- 
possible. What the country was like at that season of the year is well illus- 
trated by an account given by an officer of a march along the coast from 
Chittagong to Tek Naf in 1811. He writes, ‘“The distance from Chittagong 
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to Teck Nauf is about one hundred and forty miles. The cultivation of the 
province can only be said to extend to Ramoo, from whence it is circum- 
scribed to Cox’s Bazaar by mountainous forests. The communication be- 
tween Cox’s Bazaar and Teck Nauf lies along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, the passage on the sands of the shore, in some parts impassable but 
at the ebb of the tide, and during the whole space the mountains covered with 
forests stretch into the sea. . . . The distance along this dreary and desolate 
coast, from Cox’s Bazaar to Teck Nauf, is-sixty miles. It is intercepted with 
innumerable small rivers, part of which were crossed upon rafts constructed 
on the spot, and the others forded at the ebb of the tide. Not a hut or a blade 
of grass was to be seen the whole of way—or was water to be procured but 
from the mountain currents which are extremely pernicious. There is scarcely 
space to pitch a tent along the whole line of the coast. . . . Herds of wild 
buffaloes sometimes threatened to dispute the passage, but took fright on our 
near approach. The roaring of the sea, and the trumpeting of the wild ele- 
phants at night, rendered it truly awful. . .: The detachment marched in 
June, the period when the rainy season commences, and which is heavier in 
Chittagong than in any other part of Bengal, it sometimes falling in torrents, 
without intermission, for four or five and twenty days together, so that 
the whole country is completely inundated. . . . On the third day’s march 
the rains began, and continued the whole of the journey; the men wading 
up to their bodies in water until they reached the coast. When the detach- 
ment arrived at its destination, Teck Nauf, half the men had been left on 
the coast unable to keep up. The detachment was immediately attacked with 
a malignant jungle fever peculiar to the country, which in a few days reduced 
it to about twenty men capable of doing duty.” 

At the end of the rains, however, orders were given to assemble a force at 
Chittagong for the invasion of Arakan; the intention was to advance on 
Mrohaung, destroy the Burmese force there, and then cross the mountains of 
the Arakan Yoma to link up with Sir Archibald Campbell’s force which was 
to advance from Rangoon up the Irrawaddy Valley. The Barrackpore Mu- 
tiny and the unusual prolongation of the rainy season, which hindered the 
construction of a road from Chittagong to the Naf, delayed operations, and 
not till the end of December was the force in a position to move. The division 
which was to move into Arakan comprised a total of 9,932 men, made up of 
600 of the 2nd Bengal Light Horse, 650 artillerymen from the Bengal and 
Madras artillery units with twelve 9-pounders, four 12-pounders and four 
5-inch howitzers, the 44th and 54th Foot® of the Royal Forces, the 26th, 


5 Now the Ist Bn, The Essex Regiment, and the 2nd Bn, The Dorsetshire Regiment, respec- 
tively. 
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42nd, 49th and 62nd B.N.I., the 10th and 16th Madras N.I., the 2nd Bengal 
Light Infantry, 553 of the Magh Levy and 649 Pioneers, the whole being 
under the command of Brigadier-General J. W. Morrison, 44th Foot. The 
land force was supported by Commodore (afterwards Sir John) Hayes, of 
the East India Company’s Marine Service, with one 10-gun brig, five 6-gun 
brigs, two armed surveying vessels, a ketch, one steam gun-vessel, two pin- 
naces each armed with two guns, and eighty gun-boats each carrying a 
12-pounder carronade. Attached to the force as Political Agent was Mr. T.C. 
Robertson, District Magistrate of Chittagong,* who had effected the collec- 
tion of boats and of baggage-porters from among the local Maghs. A number 
of Magh elders accompanied Mr. Robertson. 

Although some of the supplies and baggage-cattle were still to come, the 
advance from Chittagong was begun, on the Ist January 1825, along the 
shore to Cox’s Bazaar, the flotilla accompanying the force. From Cox’s 
Bazaar it was possible either to continue along the coast to the Naf estuary 
or to strike inland and reach the Naf higher up its course. The bad weather 
had delayed the construction of the coastal road, but the presence of the 
flotilla eased the problems of supplies and river-crossing, whereas there was 
no accurate knowledge of the interior road except that it led over mountain- 
ous country which would provide serious obstacles for the artillery and the 
baggage-cattle. It had therefore been resolved to follow the coast, difficult as 
the route was. Progress was slow, and it took three weeks to reach the banks 
of the Naf. This advance, however, produced a prompt withdrawal of the 
Burmese forces from Maungdaw and their other forward positions, their 
guns being abandoned. According to local accounts the people of Maungdaw 
brought this information to the British but the report was received with 
scepticism until a reconnaissance forward gave confirmation; it is also said 
that the Burmese burnt all their stores before withdrawing. Official records 
state that part of the British force was directed to land at Maungdaw and 
storm the stockades there while part was to land lower down the coast to 
cut off fugitives, but that on the first landing the Burmese withdrew over the 
mountains through Letwedet (the Japanese retired along the same route in 
1942), leaving their stores intact; no resistance was offered, but an at- 
tempted pursuit failed to intercept the retreating enemy.. Maungdaw was 
thus occupied on the Ist February. 

It was found that the Arakanese were well-disposed and anxious to be of 
assistance; a proclamation was issued by the General commanding, on the 


* Robertson is remembered as the author of Political incidents of the first Anglo-Burmese War 
(London, 1853). 
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advice of the Political Agent, promising good treatment and warning the 
Arakanese against aiding the Burmans. 

It took several days to ferry the force and its baggage over the Naf estuary 
and not till the 12th February was the advance through Arakan commenced. 
It was possible to go from Maungdaw through Letwedet and down the Val- 
ley of the Mayu River but the route along the coast was preferred. A road 
was cut, which still exists, along the foot of the Mayu range on the west, 
from Maungdaw to Angumaw at the mouth of the Mayu River, by Chitta- 
gonian and Arakanese labor; but part of the force was sent by sea viz. the 
54th Foot, the 10th and part of the 16th M.N.I. The 44th Foot, four compa- 
nies of the 42nd and five of the 62nd B.N.I., a battery of artillery, the 2nd 
Local Horse, the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion, and the rest of the 16th 
M.N.L., constituted the force moving by land, with apparently the Maghs 
and the Pioneers. The remaining troops were left at Maungdaw to bring up 
the supplies, part of which still lagged beyond the Naf. The gun-boats con- 
veying the detachment going by sea had to put back to Maungdaw under 
stress of weather, with loss of much equipment though no loss of life, and 
though the land party reached Angumaw on the 22nd February, the sea party 
did not assemble there till the 27th. 

Meanwhile the naval force had suffered a reverse at Chaungpila. A small 
Burmese force had been driven from an outpost at Sindetmaw, opposite 
Akyab across the Kaladan estuary, and the ships, piloted by the headman of 
Peinnechaung from the same neighborhood, had gone up the Kaladan and 
anchored off Urittaung, at the mouth of the Kin chaung opposite Ponnagyun. 
Boats sent to reconnoitre the river-route leading to Mrohaung reported on 
the 21st February that a hundred Burmese war-boats with 2,000 men were 
in the river, and that the local Arakanese were in consequence much per- 
turbed and wanted protection. The Commodore went forward with eight 
vessels and five gun-boats containing 480 infantry. It was known from in- 
formation given by Arakanese that there was a strong stockade at Chaungpila 
(about 28 miles northeast of Akyab on the Pyaungbya river which led to 
Mrohaung) but it was understood to be held by only a thousand men. If this 
stockade could be cleared the advance towards Mrohaung would be facili- 
tated. On the 23rd afternoon the stockade was sighted; when the action 
commenced it was apparent that the position was stronger than had been ex- 
pected, the ships were fired on from two stockades, not one, and it proved 
impossible to land the infantry in the face of the enemy’s musketry. After 
two hours’ exchange of fire the Commodore decided to drop downstream 
again, but three of his vessels, the 10-gun brig, a 6-gun brig and a transport, 
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grounded on the ebbing tide. This was about 5 p.m. The vessels remained 
aground till 5 in the morning, but were not molested as the Burmese had 
suffered severely during the bombardment of the stockades. It was later re- 
ported that the position was held by three thousand men. The British losses 
were 4 killed and 31 wounded. No further attempt to take this position was 
made. 

The disadvantages of having adopted the coastal route from Maungdaw 
were now fully realized. Although an advance through the Mayu valley 
would have left the Kaladan River to be crossed before Mrohaung could be 
approached, the force assembled at Angumaw was on the wrong side of not 
only the Kaladan but also the Mayu estuary, both of which had now to be 
crossed by boat before the expedition could reach an area that, even with 
difficulty, was practicable for infantry movement. On the other hand, move- 
ment along the coast was doubtless a good deal easier than movement 
through the mountainous country bordering the Mayu. It was three weeks 
before General Morrison had finished ferrying his re-assembled force, with 
the aid of the gun-boats, across the Mayu, through the creeks behind Akyab 
island, and across the Kaladan to the neighborhood of Hinkara. It had ap- 
parently been decided that the advance on Mrohaung must be made by land, 
for transport by water was intolerably slow, and would also require an as- 
sault on the strong position at Chaungpila; so, although the baggage-cattle 
were still at Angumaw, the advance continued along the south or east bank 
of the Hinkara (or Sinbyudin) chaung. The route, which would lead to the 
eastern entry to Mrohaung, would not be easy, for it was intersected every 
few miles by tidal creeks and by low ridges of hills at intervals. Fortunately 
the weather, though hot, was fine, the creeks were therefore not in flood, and 
the inhabitants of the district were universally friendly. 

The crossing to Hinkara had been effected by the 20th March, and on the 
24th a camp was formed on the south bank of the Chabatti(? Sabata) chaung, 
the enemy holding the Padaw hill two miles ahead. So far no resistance at 
all had been met by the land forces since leaving Chittagong. On the 25th 
boat and pontoon bridges were thrown across the Chabatti and Wabraing 
creeks, and on the 26th the main body crossed. The force from this point 
advanced in four columns, that on the left by boat, but the water in the 
Sinbyudin chaung, the main stream along whose course the advance was made, 
being too shallow, this column was landed and marched along the river-bank 
to turn the enemy’s right flank. The hill at Padaw was soon cleared, the 
Burmese being driven from their entrenched positions after an hour’s fight- 
ing; but the jungly nature of the country obstructed the cavalry and pursuit 
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was not practicable. The advance continued to the Ziza (or Petha) stream, 
where as the tide was low, the crossing was at once effected. The Burmese 
now abandoned the stockades at Chaungpila. 

The Burmese position was now at Mahatti, 10 miles south of Mrohaung, 
around a pagoda on a hill surrounded on three sides by the waters of the 
Launggyet chaung which was fordable only at low water; the banks were 
steep and the far side was entrenched, the hill itself was stockaded and a 
party was posted on a slight elevation on the side of the stream nearer the 
British position. After the fog cleared on the morning of the 27th three com- 
panies of the 44th drove in the party on this elevation, and after a preliminary 
bombardment of the positions on the far side the river was crossed when the 
tide ebbed. No serious resistance was then made and the hill of Mahatti was 
at once occupied. The force was now within a few miles of its objective, 
Mrohaung, and a detachment of Light Horse was able to harry the Burmans 
sufficiently to prevent their destroying the bridges on the road, for an old 
road, paved with stone blocks, connected Mahatti with Mrohaung. 

On the 28th the position at Mrohaung was reconnoitred and the British 
forces entered the plain of Parein, not far from the eastern gate of the city. 

The Burmese position was a strong one, consisting of “a connected series 
of stockades, carried along the crest of a range of hills, from 350 to 450 feet 
high, running parallel for some distance with the town, immediately to the 
east and south of it, but extending considerably beyond the town, and 
strengthened by escarpments, abbatis, and masonry, where such means 
could be advantageously employed. One pass alone, at its northern extremity, 
led through the hills to the capital, and that was defended by the fire of several 
pieces of artillery, and about 3,000 muskets. The whole number of the enemy 
was estimated at about 9,000 men. The ground in front was a long narrow 
valley entirely clear of underwood, and in depth not wholly out of the range 
of the enemy’s artillery. Along the foot of the hills ran a belt of jungle, which 
partly screened the advance, and an uninterrupted piece of water extended, 
serving as a natural fosse; but above these the ground, again, was clear and 
open, not only to the fire of the defenders, but to the large stones which they 
precipitated upon the assailants, who attempted to scale the summit.” 

On the 29th an assault was made on the strongly fortified pass on the 
north by the light infantry company of the 54th, four companies of the 2nd 
Light Infantry, and the light infantry companies of the 10th and 16th 
M.N.L., with the rifle company of the Magh Levy; a support of six com- 
panies of the 16th M.N.I. followed. The assault failed and was abandoned 
after every officer had been wounded. 
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According to local legend, the Arakanese elders were then called into 
council; they advised that Mra Thwin, the goddess of Parein, on whom the 
fortunes of the struggle depended, had fallen in love with Mr. Robertson, 
who was a handsome young man, and that the failure of the attack was due 
to her having been ignored. Mr. Robertson, acting on the elders’ advice, 
then contracted a formal marriage with the goddess at a public ceremony. 
This marriage is, perhaps not unnaturally, not referred to in any official 
account of these operations; but the legend is persistent, and it may be that, 
to hearten the local forces and to discourage the Burmese to whom the news 
could no doubt be easily communicated, the marriage did take place. 

It was now resolved that the key to Mrohaung was the Lethataung hill, 
on the east of the city, and after nightfall on the 31st an attack was made 
accordingly. During the preceding day a battery had been constructed and a 
heavy bombardment had been maintained on the Burmese position at the 
pass, so as to divert attention. The assault party, consisting of six companies 
of the 44th Foot, three of the 26th B.N.I., three of the 49th, 30 dismounted 
troopers, 30 seamen, and 40 pioneers, had complete success; although it was 
a moonlit night, their advance was not detected until they were on the hill, 
which was easily cleared in the confusion which ensued. Early in the morning 
a 6-pounder was, with difficulty, brought up the hill and under its cover the 
advance continued. The Burmese were completely demoralized and aban- 
doned the town in panic. It is permissible to speculate whether fear of Mra 
Thwin was a factor in the case. 

The land forces had been aided in the capture of Mrohaung by a naval 
landing-party of 250 men and two 24-pounders. The total casualties from the 
26th March onwards were 30 killed and 213 wounded. At Mrohaung 29 iron 
and 12 brass guns were taken, and 10 jingals. 

According to local report, the city was abandoned to pillage for three days, 
but on the fourth day orders were issued prohibiting looting on pain of severe 
punishment; a proclamation was then issued informing the Arakanese that 
any soldier found taking the wife or daughter of any of the people would be 
punished, and inviting those who had fled to return. Nothing is said of this in 
the official records, and since the local report further adds that upon the issue 
of the proclamation all the people returned to the city, it would appear that 
the story is highly doubtful; on the other hand, the ancient tradition of war 
whereby a city taken by assault was liable to pillage may have lingered in 
the minds of the troops, as, indeed, it had during the Peninsular War in the 


previous decade; it is worth noting that the 44th had been present at Badajoz 
in 1811. 
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Although the city was thus taken, the Burmese force was not destroyed; it 
did, however, disperse. An attempt was made at pursuit, but in only one case 
was contact established; in that instance a party of the Local Horse overtook 
a number of the enemy on their way to Dalet, and about three hundred were 
taken or killed or were drowned in trying to cross a river. Otherwise, the 
Burmese made their way in scattered parties, to Dalet and so by the An Pass 
or else up the Lemro River, over the Arakan Yoma to the Irrawaddy Valley. 

Shortly after the fall of Mrohaung the island of Ramree was taken. In the 
previous October an infantry force of 200 from Cheduba had been landed at 
Aunghlabyin, on the south of Ramree Island, and had destroyed a number of 
stockades, but no attempt was made to occupy the island. The capture of two 
Burmans by boats of the Company’s frigate Hastings, which was then sta- 
tioned at Cheduba and had been harrying Burmese boats off Ramree, enabled 
details of the defenses to be ascertained, and at the end of January a combined 
operation was undertaken on a larger scale, 520 of the 40th N.I. and 48 
artillery men with two brigades of guns being embarked at Cheduba on the 
29th; contrary winds prevented the flotilla from reaching Ramree harbor 
till the 2nd February. After a reconnaissance a landing-place was selected 
and on the following morning, the tide being suitable, the whole force was 
landed without opposition. A stockade on the creek was taken after a stout 
resistance; the enemy then took refuge in the jungle whence a galling fire was 
maintained, additional Burmese troops were brought forward from Ramree 
town, and the landing-party had to withdraw to its boats with a loss of 6 
killed and 24 wounded. 

After the taking of Mrohaung a second attempt on Ramree was made on 
General Morrison’s orders by Brigadier-General (afterwards General Sir 
William) MacBean, with 4 guns, 2 howitzers, 2 mortars, and 16 companies 
of infantry, en route from Mrohaung to Rangoon. There was some initial 
difficulty in landing as the enemy had driven rows of stakes across the creek 
which took two hours to clear; this was on the 22nd April. Once the landing 
had been effected, however, no opposition was encountered and the town 
and island of Ramree, though both the creek and the town had been fortified 
with trenches and stockades, were occupied without resistance. Part of the 
force was then sent to Sandoway; stockades had been erected in this case also 
at the river-mouth and at various points up the river, but again no opposition 
was met. The news of the fall of Mrohaung had doubtless disheartened the 
Burmese. 

It was, however, expected that an attempt would be made by the Burmese 
to regain the lost ground, and indeed a force was assembled to cross the 
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Arakan Yoma with this object, but the setting in of the rains of 1825 pre- 
vented movement, and when the dry season arrived Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
advance up the Irrawaddy Valley rendered such an operation out of the ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, after the occupation of Mrohaung, it was decided to fore- 
stall any such attempt by sending a force over the Yoma which should, as had 
originally been intended, link up with Campbell. A reconnaissance force 
comprising the light companies of the 44th and 54th Foot and 16th M.N.L., 
with three companies of the 2nd Bengal Light Infantry, went by water from 
Mrohaung to Dalet, and leaving there on the 19th May moved, apparently up 
the Dalet chaung and the E chaung, through ‘‘Poongue Chekayne,” “Ghose 
Chekayne’”’; “Ye Brang Chekayne,” to “Ackowyn,” which was reached on 
the 23rd and was apparently on the top of the Yoma; these places are not 
identifiable and were probably mere halting-places as the word ‘‘Chekayne” 
(Burmese sakan—camp) implies. It was found that the Burmese had a strong 
post ahead on the road to Sidoktaya, so, with shortage of supplies and severe 
sickness among the men, the detachment withdrew. The easier route over 
the An Pass, used by Bandula the previous year, was not then known to the 
British, though at the conclusion of the war a detachment of British troops 
crossed the An Pass going westward from the Irrawaddy to Arakan. It was 
concluded that the plan to link up with Campbell was impracticable; and, in 
any case, the approach of the rains, and the circumstance that the transport 
cattle had not yet crossed the Mayu and were to some extent still beyond the 
Naf, would have rendered an advance in force impossible. 

The arrival of the rainy season brought much sickness to the troops in 
Mrohaung; fever and dysentery were rife, the quality of the supplies pro- 
vided by the commissariat contractors was poor, and there was excessive 
drinking among the troops. Finally, all troops had to be withdrawn from 
Arakan except for detachments maintained at Cheduba, Ramree and Sando- 
way. The European force, numbering about 1,500, lost, between May and 
September, 259 men and at the end of September had nearly 400 in hospital; 
the Indian troops, numbering less than 8,000, lost in the same period 892 and 
had at the end of it no less than 3,648 in hospital. General Morrison himself 
died while on his way to England from illness contracted in Arakan. 


Simla, 14th January, 1944. 





A CHINESE MUTUAL SAVINGS SOCIETY* 
Sipney D. GAMBLE 
New York City 





R. CHANG, who lived in Hopei Province in China, found himself in 

need of money to meet some special business expenses back in 1918. 
He might have gone to his relatives and asked them, as members of his fam- 
ily, to lend him the money. Or if there were not enough relatives to provide 
the sum needed, he might have persuaded one of his friends to introduce him 
to one of the well-to-do money lending families of the community, but that 
would have involved the payment of interest of two, two and a half or even 
three per cent a month. To save the heavy interest charge and to avoid put- 
ting too much burden on his relatives, Mr. Chang went to thirty of his 
friends and relatives, told them of his need for funds and invited them to join 
a mutual savings society. Such societies are very numerous in North China. 
They are popular because the members provide the capital sums that they 
use in turn and so avoid the expensive services of the money lender. 

The thirty members of Mr. Chang’s society were asked to meet at his 
house on the 18th of the seventh month. As they were coming at his request 
and were going to help him with his need for funds, Mr. Chang provided a 
feast for his friends. A feast was served at all subsequent meetings of the 
society, but after the first meeting each member paid his share of the expense. 
The cost in 1927 was $3.20 per table for eight, or 40 cents per person. 

After the feast, the members discussed the organization of the society, the 
rules and regulations. First of all, it was decided that the society would meet 
every four months and that it would continue for ten years, the time neces- 
sary to have the number of meetings equal the number of members. As Mr. 
Chang needed 120,000 cash,' it was decided that the society should be a 
4,000 cash society and that each member should contribute 4,000 cash each 
time the society met. Mr. Chang, as the organizer of the society, was to re- 
ceive the amount collected at the first meeting. The sums collected at subse- 
quent meetings were to go to the other members of the society in turn. 


* Based on material secured by the Social Survey Department of the Chinese National Associa- 


tion of the Mass Education Movement. 
1 A cash is a small copper coin with a square hole in the center. 
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The members might have decided by lot who should have the fund col- 
lected at each meeting, but instead they arranged that the members who had 
not received money from the society might bid for the privilege of receiving 
the amount to be collected at the next, or in some instances at the current 
meeting. Each member was assigned a number. It was written on one side of 
a piece of paper; on the other side, he wrote an amount that he would be 
willing to receive from the other bidding members. The lowest bidder was 
given the fund at each meeting. The total money he received was determined 
by the amount of his bid, the number of other bidders who would each con- 
tribute that amount and the number of members who had previously had the 
fund and, therefore, paid 4,000 cash each. 

Mr. Chang, as organizer and head of the society, opened the bids in the 
presence of the other members. The rules of the society provided that a 
member might change his bid at any time before the bids were opened, but 
once they were opened the bids had to stand. The bidding was evidently in 
units of one hundred cash, ten coppers. The rules did not say what was to be 
done in case there was a tie in the bidding, but we understand that the matter 
was decided by the drawing of lots. A member who was not present at a 
meeting could not receive the fund collected at that time, and he would have 
to arrange for someone to make his payment for him. 

It has been interesting to see how the amount of the bids changed through 
the ten years the society functioned. The changes, together with the changes 
in the amount each member received from the society and the amount he 
contributed to it, are shown in detail in Figure I and Table I below. At the 
first meeting, Mr. Chang received 4,000 cash from each member. At the 
second meeting, the lowest bid was 2,200 cash. At the third meeting, the 
lowest bid was 1,900 cash. It was 1,700 cash for the sixth and seventh meet- 
ings. From the eighth through the 23rd meeting, the amount varied from 
1,800 to 2,300 cash. For the 24th meeting, the low bid dropped to 1,500 cash, 
but it went up to 1,800 cash at the next meeting and was the same for the 
26th meeting. 

For the last four meetings of the society, the bids dropped off, probably 
because so few were bidding and because the amount of the bid had less and 
less influence on the amount that the successful bidder received. The amount 
bid affected only the amounts paid by the bidders. The other members all 
paid 4,000 cash each. For the 27th meeting, the lowest bid was 800 cash, only 
20 per cent of the original 4,000 cash. The member making that bid evidently 
wanted to be very sure that he would receive the fund at that meeting. This 
was the only time the bid went below 1,000 cash. From the 28th through the 
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30th meeting, the bids were 1,300, 1,200, 1,100 cash. At the 31st and final 
meeting, the one unpaid member received 4,000 cash from each of the other 
30 members. 

The amounts received by the successful bidder at the different meetings 
showed a wide variation. The minimum was only 51.6 per cent of the maxi- 
mum. Because the bidding determined the amount to be paid by a steadily 
declining number of members and the number of 4,000 cash repayments 
increased at every meeting, the amount received varied much more than the 
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Figure I. Amounts Bid, Received, Paid In—Copper. 





























bids. In fact, the size of the fund was different at every meeting. A bid of 
1,900 cash brought a fund of 61,200 cash at the third meeting, but the same 
bid at the 23rd meeting made the fund 103,200 cash. Forty-two hundred cash 
more was received on a bid of 1,700 cash at the seventh meeting than on a 
bid of 1,800 cash at the fourth meeting. At the first meeting, Mr. Chang re- 
ceived 120,000 cash, and the last member received 120,000 cash at the last 
meeting. Between those two meetings, the amounts varied from 60,600 cash, 
the amount secured at the fourth meeting with a bid of 1,800 cash, to 117,100 
cash paid at the 30th meeting on a bid of 1,100 cash. Figure I and Table I 
show how the amount generally tended to increase meeting by meeting from 
the low point of the fourth meeting. Only six times in the next 27 meetings 
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was the total less than the amount received by the successful bidder at the 
previous meeting. 

From the way the amounts increased as the years went by, it would seem 
that a fairly set rate of discount was being figured on by the members. A 
special need for money such as a wedding or a funeral in the family might 


TABLE I 








Year Meetings LowBid Received —_—Paid In* Fo oge f eit 





1917 4,000 120,000 120,000 
2,200 67 ,800 120,000 
1,900 61,200 118,200 
60,600 116,100 
65,400 113,900 
62,500 111,800 
64,800 109 , 500 
69 ,400 107 ,200 
76,000 105 ,000 
75,900 103 ,000 
76,000 100 ,900 
85 ,800 98,700 
84,000 96,900 
86,000 94,900 
92,800 92,900 
91,200 
89 , 500 104. 
87 ,700 111 
86 ,000 116. 
84, 300 120 
82,600 120 
80,500 126 
78 ,400 131 
76,300 134. 
73,800 144. 
71,600 152. 
69 ,400 154 
66,200 169 
63,500 181. 
117,100 60,700 192. 
120,000 57 ,800 207. 
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* Members ranked according to the meeting at which they received money from the society. 


influence a member’s bid and cause him to put in one lower than usual to 
insure his getting the fund at that particular meeting, but this apparently 
could be true in only one or two instances. The lowest bid at the 23rd meeting 
was 1,900 cash. At the next meeting, it was 1,500 cash. For the 26th meeting, 
the bid was 1,800 cash, but for the 27th meeting, it was 800 cash. 

Figure I and Table I also show the amounts each member paid in to the 
the savings society over the ten years of its existence. The maximum was 
120,000 cash, the minimum 57,800 cash. If the members are listed according 
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to the meeting when they received their money from the society, the amount 
they paid in went down regularly after the second meeting. The later a mem- 
ber took the fund the less he contributed. The average decrease from one 
meeting to the next was 2,145 cash. The actual amounts were generally 
between 1,700-and 2,300 cash until the last four. Then the difference in- 
creased to 4,700, 2,500, 2,700, 2,900 cash. The last man to take the fund paid 
in a total of 57,800 cash, or only 48.2 per cent of the 120,000 cash he re- 
ceived. He had a profit of 107.6 per cent on his investment. 

The minimum return in per cent of the amount he contributed went to the 
man who took the fund at the third meeting. He received only 51.6 per cent 
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Figure II. Silver Value of Amounts Received and Paid In. 


of the sum he paid in. After that, the per cent increased meeting by meeting. 
It was more than 72 per cent after the eighth, over 90 per cent for all the 
members who received the fund after the 13th meeting, went above 100 per 
cent at the 16th meeting—the half-way point. The return was over 125 per 
cent after the 21st meeting, over 150 per cent after the 25th meeting, over 
180 per cent after the 28th meeting. It was over 200 per cent only for the 
last member. 

Because of the varying amounts paid in at the meetings and the varying 
times at which the members took the fund, it is not easy to determine the 
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average interest rate that the members apparently figured when they made 
their bids. The last man is the simplest to figure. His profit was 107.6 per 
cent on the 30 payments he had made during the 10 years. At simple interest, 
his average return was 19.2 per cent per year, or 1.6 per cent per month. 
At compound interest, compounded every four months, the rate was just over 
1.0 per cent per month. The partial payments, made by the second man work 
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Silver Equivalent 
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* Members ranked according to the meeting at which they received money from the society. 


out at an interest rate of just over 1.0 per cent per month with the interest 
being paid every four months. The payments by the other members would 
probably show similar rates, so it seems evident that even in a voluntary 
group the people in this area in Hopei Province feel that rates of 1.0 per cent 
per month for compound interest and 1.5 per cent per month for simple in- 
terest are not unduly high. 
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The savings society made all its payments in terms of cash, a copper unit. 
Copper was the prevailing unit for all small transactions but silver, either the 
dollar or the tael, was the standard unit for all large transactions. There was 
a fluctuating silver-copper exchange rate. We have used here the cash-dollar 
rate. Before 1917, the annual average rate had been relatively stable. The 
1917 rate was 35 per cent higher than the average rate for 1907, but it was 
one cash less than the 1873 rate. From 1917 to 1927, however, the yearly 
average rate went up with ever increasing rapidity until for 1927 it was more 
than three times the average for 1917. It went from 1,207.4 to 3,750.7 
cash per dollar. In 1929, the average rate for the year went to a high of 
4,310 cash to the dollar. As the silver-copper exchange rate could not help 
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Ficure III. Silver Value of 4,000 Cash and Low Bid. 





but influence the purchasing power of the copper coins and, therefore, the 
value of the sums the members received from and paid to the savings society, 
we have figured the silver equivalents of the copper figures in Table I. Be- 
cause of the rapid changes in the silver-copper rates, we have used interpo- 
lated figures for the spring and winter meetings and the annual average for 
the fall meeting. The silver equivalents are shown in Table II and Figures 
II and Ill. 


The 120,000 cash Mr. Chang received in 1917 was equivalent to $99.30. 
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The 120,000 cash received by the last member in 1927 was worth only 
$32.00. In general, the amounts paid to the successful bidders from the third 
to the ninth meetings ranged from $44.10 to $48.70. For the next eleven meet- 
ings, the amounts were over $50.00, ranging from $50.50 to $56.00. Then 
the rapid depreciation of the copper currency caused a big drop in the value 
of the society’s fund even though the number of cash increased at almost ev- 
ery meeting. From the $56.00 paid at the 15th meeting, the silver value 
dropped every meeting until at the 28th, it was only $31.60. Slight increases 
of 10 to 20 cents for the next three meetings brought the final value up to 
$32.00. 

The silver value of the low bids followed a somewhat similar course 
(Figure III). The 4,000 cash of the first meeting were equivalent to $3.31. 
For the second meeting, the 2,200 cash were equivalent to $1.74. The 
amount bid for the sixth and seventh meetings was equivalent to $1.21. For 
the 18th, it was $1.22. Between these meetings, the highest amount was 
$1.43, but that was the only time after the third meeting that the rate went 
above $1.40. After the 18th meeting, the amount went down rapidly until 
at the 27th meeting, the bid of 800 cash was equivalent to only 24 cents. For 
the 30th meeting, the amount was 30 cents. 

The value of the 4,000 cash paid at each meeting by the members who had 
received money from the society also declined steadily. In amount, the de- 
crease was from $3.31 for the first meeting, $2.91 for the fourth, $2.47 for 
the 14th, $1.91 for the 20th, $1.48 for the 24th to $1.07 for the 31st meeting. 

Because of the steady increase of the exchange rate, the silver value of the 
total amounts the different members contributed to the society also decreased 
steadily. Mr. Chang paid $64.21 for the $99.30 he received. The lowest bid- 
der at the second meeting paid the most, $64.36 for the $53.60 he received. 
The later a member received money from the society the less he repaid in 
terms of both silver and copper. The 31st member invested $33.56 over the 
10 years, just a little more than one-half the amount Mr. Chang contributed. 
He received, however, the equivalent of only $32.00, a loss of 4.5 per cent 
on his investment. 

If we compare the silver value of the 30 payments made by each member 
with the value he received, we get some very interesting figures. Mr. Chang, 
who in terms of copper paid back the exact amount he received, returned in 
terms of silver only 64.7 per cent of the amount given him. If we invert the 
ratio, he received 155 per cent of the amount he paid. The member who took 
the fund at the fourth meeting received only 71.5 per cent of the amount he 
contributed. This was the lowest proportional return for the entire member- 
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ship. After Mr. Chang, the man with the highest return was the one who was 
the successful bidder at the 16th meeting. He received 123.2 per cent of the 
amount he put in. After that, the ratio declined until the 23rd man received 
only 104 per cent of the amount he contributed over the 10 years. All of the 
last eight men received less than they paid. The lowest of this group was the 
27th man. He received only 87.5 per cent of the amount he invested. He re- 
ceived a bit less on his investment than the man who took the fund at the 
eighth meeting and he got his money some six years after the eighth man had 
his. 

Because of the big change in the silver-copper exchange rate and its effect 
on the value of the funds that were received and repaid in copper, it is not 
possible to determine any interest factor in the silver figures. In fact, the last 
eight men had a definitely minus interest rate. The depreciation of the cash 
might have had some influence on the bidding of the later members who may 
have felt that the sooner they took the fund the more it would be worth. 
However, this does not seem to be evident in the bidding except perhaps for 
the last four meetings, and there the small number bidding probably would 
have a larger influence. 

Mr. Chang needed the money he received from the savings society to 
meet some special business expenses. Three other members said they used 
the fund for the same purpose, four used it for family expenses, seven loaned 
the money to others and one used it for the repayment of debt. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no report from 15 members. 

To insure the repayment of funds given to the members, the rules of the 
savings societies require that each member furnish two guarantors before he 
receives money from the society. The member and his guarantors must sign 
a receipt for the funds received. Some societies also require that the members 
pledge land as security for the amounts they receive. Experience evidently 
has taught that more is needed than a member’s promise to pay, especially 
when the period of repayment runs over several years. If a member is not 
present at a meeting, the society looks to his guarantor for the payment of 
the amount due. 

Mr. Chang’s savings society was called a “Stationary Society”’ as all the 
meetings were held at his house. Another variety of society was known as a 
“Dry Stationary Society.” This variety differed from a stationary society 
only in the fact that the head of the society made no repayment for the 
amount his fellow-members gave him at the first meeting. Instead, he paid 
all the expenses of the society including the cost of the feast served at each 
meeting. At 40 cents per member, which was apparently the current price in 
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1927, the cost of the feasts for 10 years would amount to some $372, or 
almost four times the value of the fund Mr. Chang received. 

A third variety of savings society was known as a “Circulating Society,” 
because it met in a different place each time. The place of meeting was de- 
cided by the bidding. The meeting was held in the home of the successful 
bidder. He not only was host, but he also paid the cost of the feast served the 
members when they met in his home. The rules of the society detailed the 
vegetables that should be served, the amount of meat and dried vegetables. 

A fourth variety of society was called a “Dry Society.” The members of a 
dry society generally met only twice and sometimes only once. Such a so- 
ciety is organized by an honest but poor farmer when he needs money. He 
asks his friends and relatives to organize a society and help him meet his 
debts. The amount the members pay depends on the need of the head of the 
society, the number of members and sometimes on the member’s relationship 
to the head of the society. The closer the relationship the more he may be 
asked to pay. The head of the society prepares a feast for the members at- 
tending the meeting and pays any other expenses. The society does not meet 
again until the head has enough money to pay back the amount he received. 
In that happy event, the society meets, the head provides a feast for the 
members and pays off his debt. 

The following are typical examples of the contracts and regulations for a 
stationary and a circulating society: 

Stationary Savings Society Regulations 
Mr. has asked some relatives and friends to organize a 
savings society with members. The society is to have meetings 
every months. The head of the society, Mr. , has 
received dollars. At each meeting, bids shall be entered for the money to be 
received at the next meeting. Any member who takes money from the society must 
have two people to guarantee him. If a man who has had money from the society 
fails to pay an installment, his guarantor must pay it for him. Any member who is 
not present at a meeting of the society cannot receive money from the society and 
should give his guarantor the money for his payment to the society. doilars 
is to be paid for the feast at each meeting. If a man writes a wrong number in the 
bidding, there can be no argument over it, but a bid may be changed by word of 
mouth anytime before the bids are opened. A member may not have his interest in 


the society apply on his debts to others. Oral agreements have no proof, so we have 
written this contract. 








Amount Received: —>__ Head 


Date: Guarantor 
Guarantor 
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A CHINESE MUTUAL SAVINGS SOCIETY 


Circulating Savings Society Regulations 

The following persons have decided to form a circu- 
lating savings society and have adopted these regulations. The society shall have 

meetings every year on the following dates: At each meeting, 
bids shall be entered for the money to be collected at the following meeting. Any 
man receiving money from the society must have two guarantors. Anyone using 
the money must give land as security. If a man who has had money from the society 
is not present at a meeting, his guarantor must pay for him. If one who has not had 
money from the society is not present, he cannot receive money from the society. 
The year-round feast shall include vegetables, bean sprouts, green beans, cabbage, 
egg plant. _______ catties of dried vegetables and ________ catties of meat shall 
be served. The bread and vegetables must be sufficient for the feast. All the members 
must obey the regulations. The one who receives the money will pay for the feast. 
Members must be present by noon when the feast will be served. 








Amount Received: _-__ Head 


Dee Guarantor 


Guarantor 











Three villages were studied in order to get an idea of the number of savings 
societies in the rural area where Mr. Chang lived. The number may not be 
complete, but we found 27 societies in the three villages. Seven were sta- 
tionary societies; one was dry-stationary, 18 were circulating and one was a 
dry society. The total membership of the 27 societies was 1,093. The average 
membership was 32 for the stationary societies, and 38 for the circulating 
societies. The one dry society had 145 members, a surprisingly large group. 
The head of that society must have had large financial needs if he had to call 
on so many friends and relatives for help. The cost of a feast for that large 
a group would be a sizable item. 

The number of male adults over sixteen years of age living in the three 
villages was 1,650. The number of savings society members was, therefore, 
60.6 per cent of the adult male population. This would not mean that 60.6 
per cent of the males were members of a savings society as some men were 
members of more than one society, but the figure is indicative of the popu- 
larity and prevalence of this cooperative method of providing capital funds 
for the rural people. 

Some members summarized the good points of the savings societies as 
follows: 

When it is difficult to get money in the village, the village people can help by 
organizing a society. | 

The societies provide funds at relatively low cost. — 
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It is easy to pay in instalments. 

Periodic payments encourage savings. 

Money for debts or emergency needs can be secured through savings societies 
instead of by the sale of property. 

The societies promote friendship among the men who come to the meetings and 
eat the feast together. 


The guarantors insure the repayment of the sums given to the members. 


The following bad points were mentioned by the members: 


Some members cannot pay their instalments. 

Sometimes members run away after they have had money from the society. 
(This seldom happens, however, because the society members are generally care- 
fully chosen and are usually people of means and property). 

The feasts are relatively expensive and uneconomical. 


The life of the society is usually so long that conditions are apt to change, members 
die or become poor. 


Even if he would like to repay in advance the amount he had received, a member 
cannot do so but must continue to make periodic payments during the life of the 
society. 

Before the war with Japan began in 1937, credit cooperative societies and 
the similar mutual aid societies were increasing in number. They gave the 
borrowers greater flexibility in the repayment of loans, avoided the high so- 
cial expenses of the feasts and could borrow from the city banks at a rela- 
tively low rate of interest, but they were still far from taking the place of the 
popular mutual savings societies. 
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Ten years in Japan. By JosepH C. Grew. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1944. ix, 554 p. $3.75. 


It is not often that one comes upon a book which invites attention from so 
many angles. Ambassador Grew’s diary, just as a diary, can claim a high 
rank in the relatively short list of American diplomatic diaries, and the even 
shorter list of those dealing exclusively with the Far East. It is without a 
trace of self-consciousness, much less the vanity which usually crowds into 
diaries. The style is lucid and at times vivid, mazred only by the introduction 
of some very clumsily paraphrased telegrams. The paraphrases were neces- 
sary in order to protect the code in which they were transmitted, but they 
could have been done by a more skillful hand. From the pages of the diary 
one could not draw a very accurate picture of what Japan is like but the 
diplomatic orbit in which Mr. Grew moved is clearly portrayed and there 
are many charming glimpses of Japanese ceremonial life, and also of domestic 
scenes in the homes of cultivated and highly civilized people. But Mr. 
Grew’s book is much more than the diary of a person who held a very im- 
portant official position for a full decade; it is the portraiture of a well- 
organized and administered embassy, a casebook for students of the practice 
of diplomacy, and a chapter in American diplomatic history which immedi- 
ately becomes a very important source for historical study. 

The American Embassy in Tokyo is one of the best equipped and most im- 
pressive among the diplomatic establishments of the United States. The staff, 
with families, numbered around sixty-five. The team-work appears to have 
been excellent. However, as the years passed and as the tension increased, 
the Japanese Government more and more closed in around the Embassy 
until the time came when the Ambassador was compelled to inform the 
Department of State that he was able to report little more than what met 
the eye. The persons who actually shaped the policy became obscure and 
in the last two or three years it would appear that the Department was not 
adequately informed as to Japanese affairs. The failure was not that of Mr. 
Grew and his staff; a more aggressive policy in the Embassy would prob- 
ably have made the failure even greater. It was not Mr. Grew’s fault that 
the President was astonished to pick up the telephone and receive the news 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

As a case-book on the practice of diplomacy, Ten years in Japan will 
stand for a very long time. Ambassador Grew was given an assignment, 
a problem, and the diary records in great detail how he worked it out. The 
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assignment was one of the most difficult in modern history. When Mr. Grew 
arrived in Japan in June, 1932, the two governments were in head-on col- 
lision about the invasion of Manchuria. The Japanese had not the slightest 
intention of withdrawing; had, in fact, even greater territorial ambitions, 
while the American Government had declared flatly that it would not recog- 
nize the Japanese advance. It had, indeed, placed itself in a position where it 
could do nothing but fight, and yet, first by the naval treaty of 1922, by the 
failure to build up to its quotas, and then by the Kellogg-Briand Pact, spon- 
sored by the United States, given the most substantial pledges that it would 
not fight. It was an impossible situation quite beyond the reaches of di- 
plomacy. The instructions under which the Ambassador operated are pub- 
lished by the Department of State in two volumes, more than 1,700 pages. 
Fully to appreciate the limitations under which Mr. Grew worked, one 
should read these volumes carefully. Substantially the instructions amounted 
to this: avoid war. Secretary Hurley had summarized the situation before 
Grew left Washington as “Like it or fight.’’ More accurately, as it turned 
out: ‘Take it and like it.” Under such conditions it was the task of di- 
plomacy to keep open the channel of communication, to state disagreeable 
facts in an agreeable way, and never to pass beyond the bounds set by the 
Secretary of State and by the President. The Ambassador managed his prob- 
lem so well that, presumably, when diplomatic relations are restored, he 
could return to Tokyo and be persona grata. Those who have criticized Mr. 
Grew on just this score seem never to have asked themselves what good is 
an ambassador who is not acceptable in the country where he is assigned. 
He did not make the policy; he merely carried it out. 

As a chapter of diplomatic history, Ten years in Japan, even though it 
merely supplements the two volumes of official! correspondence already 
mentioned, is important. It has been edited with a fine-tooth comb. It con- 
tains no indiscretions and has not much important information not officially 
published, but it sketches in the background for every important episode 
and gives emphasis to many paragraphs of the Ambassador’s telegrams which 
are couched in more carefully selected and more severely restrained words. 
Here and there is some new information. For example, the famous “‘horse’s- 
mouth’”’ speech, made in October, 1939, just after Mr. Grew had returned 
from conferences in Washington, was drafted in the Department of State 
and only “‘polished” by the speaker. Technically it might be catalogued as a 
calculated indiscretion, for it was addressed to a popular and non-official 
audience. It carried a solemn warning, at least by implication, but it was 
actually mostly bluff, the Department’s bluff, for the European War was 
already under way and in Washington Mr. Grew had formed the impression 
that it was doubtful whether the United States would even fight in Europe. 
Certainly if, prior to that time, the United States was unprepared to fight in 
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the Pacific, it was doubly unprepared to fight a two-ocean war. On this 
point the Japanese were well informed. 

As an ambassador Mr. Grew appears to have made himself very accept- 
able to the Emperor and to the Imperial Household. The picture he presents 
is that of a monarch who least of all wanted war with the United States, 
but who, in fact, was himself insecure, and with diminishing influence. This 
raises the very fundamental question whether in post-war Japan, the Throne 
will be even worth preserving, and whether if it continues, it can be actu- 
ally very useful in guiding the Japanese people back to sanity. Clearly the 
Emperor was not important in the ten years under review, even though 
in a public address after Mr. Grew’s repatriation, he seemed to convey the 
impression that he thought that he was. His diary does not support that con- 
clusion. And the same may be said for most of the important personages, 
and there were many, who appear in the pages of the diary as men of good- 
will, highly civilized, and friendly toward the United States. They were, 
in one sense, important, but they did not count, for they did not lead. What 
more can be expected of them after Japan’s defeat? One ventures the guess 
that Japan, even chastened by complete defeat, will make no important 
contribution to security in the Pacific, until the people of Japan whom Am- 
bassador Grew came to know as friends, are replaced in Japanese society by 
an entirely new class, recruited from what is now v obscurity, at least so far 
as they appear in Ten years in Japan. 


TyiLer DENNETT 
Hague, New York 


Voices from unoccupied China. By Liu Nat-Cuen, Tsai Cutao, C. K. Cuu, 
J. Hene Liv, Fe: Hstao-T'tunc, Wu Cuine-Cuao, Carn Yueu-Lin. 
Edited by Harley F. MacNair. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. iv, 107 pp. $1.50. 


The notable achievement of this Harris Foundation publication for 1943, 
to the present reviewer, arises from its application to a single, responsible, 
governmental unit, of a method—the method, in brief, of rounding out and 
counterpoising the particularized viewpoints of speakers and their data, 
of using for this purpose supplementary material and the stenographic re- 
port of discussions, and of seeing to it that the emendations are as impartial 
and authoritative as possible. Though partially applied to problems of Pacific 
regions by the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
with some variation in the authoritativeness of the editors and with re- 
striction on supplementary material, this general method has lagged re- 
grettably heretofore in the case of symposia on individual countries, with 
such consequences as the unbalanced presentation of India in the May, 1944 
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number of the Annals. Incidentally, the combination of fortuitousness, the 
quality of the papers, and the experience of the editor, which together led 
to the report of the Harris Foundation as now published, may be gleaned 
in part from page seven of the Introduction. 

This is meant to minimize neither the felicitous touch with which the 
editor develops his Introduction, “Synthesis out of analysis” (sub-titled 
_with intriguing coyness, “For reviewers rather than readers”), occupying 
one-third of the book’s text, nor the meaty fare, the uniqueness, in fact, 
of the collection of speeches which occupy the remaining two-thirds of the 
text. The latter were delivered by seven Chinese of note: four outstanding 
scholars from China “chosen, one each, by their respective institutions, 
with the official consent of the Chungking government for their departure 
from China, on invitation . . . of the Division of Cultural Relations” of the 
U. S. Department of State; two official delegates to the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture of May, 1943; and senior secretary 
in the Ministry of Economic Affairs of the Executive Yuan. The five round 
tables at which these gentlemen spoke were designated Government and 
Politics, Public Health, Economic Problems, Social Problems, and Educa- 
tion. Although the choice of speakers had led to the assumption that the 
round tables would “‘approach the topics chosen from one standpoint basi- 
cally, namely that of the National Government and the one legally recognized 
party, the Kuomintang,” the results were not as “one-sided” as apparently 
had been anticipated. On the contrary, such one-sidedness was substantially 
overcome. This was due to the variety and independence represented among 
the speakers, the persistence of the questioning guests, and, as suggested 
above, the emendatory Introduction, as well as the editor’s cooperation in 
the speakers’ very evident (to one who attended the conference) touching 
up of some of their manuscripts. 

Take for instance the initial paper, a succinct account of ““The framework 
of government in unoccupied China’ by a professor from the National 
Wou-han University. It is somewhat formalistic, as the title intimates. At 
the same time it injects both a general optimism and a specific treatment 
of intangibles such as national unity, causes of political and social disturb- 
ances, and future prospects. But in the Introduction the functioning dominance 
of Chiang Kai-shek is pointed up, with bibliographical references, and prob- 
lematic and realistic ramifications on the People’s Political Council, the 
Communist party, “the non-party member,” and even the question whether 
China is a democracy, are high-lighted. 

Lack of space prevents similar comment on the rest of the book. A few 
points, however, must be made. The papers on nutrition, disease, and the 
recent development of the Public Health Service, register the tragically 
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inflated costs of medical and food supplies, and recount the constructive 
efforts of Chinese medical men to tackle the problems of under-nutrition, 
disease, and army casualties by a notable Public Health Service. 

The rapid sketch of war-time salvage of industries is capped, of course, 
by the Economic Ministry’s plan for its colossal post-war reconstruction 
through hoped-for loans of American production plants and managerial 
personnel. This sketch is balanced off by the Introduction’s notice of Ralph 
Borsodi’s subsequently published criticism of such plans because of the cul- 
tural wreckage and risks involved. The social breakdown incident to even 
the comparatively small degree of war-time reconstruction is illustrated 
aptly by the report of a socio-economic investigation in villages near Kun- 
ming. Only in the final paper on education, however, where a plea is entered 
for a truly scientific and humanistic education adequate for such a huge re- 
construction, is a clear-cut vocal expression given to the fear of the regi- 
mentation and totalitarian structure implied in the speed of that reconstruc- 
tion. If all this is aimed at security, the Chinese philosopher of the gathering 
asked, can we not here and now in America “think in terms of world plans 
in order to avoid future wars, and in order to avoid regimentation here and 
elsewhere as a weapon for security’? With this, the conference had come 
to its logical climax. 

Maurice T. Price 


Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


Documents on American foreign relations, vol. V., July 1942—June 1943. Edited 
by LeLtanp M. Goopricu anp Marie J. Carrot. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1944. xxxv, 735 pp. $3.57. 


These documents on American foreign relations, 1942-43, are more than 
a clipping file made accessible in convenient form. Without venturing inter- 
pretation of policy, the frequent summaries of events, which precede some 
of the documents, are important contributions to the usefulness of the volume. 
The summary entitled the ‘“Relinquishment of extraterritorial rights and 
privileges” (pp. 485-88) which prefaces the treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of China for the relinquishment of those 
rights is a case in point. Also notable among such items is the very brief but 
adequate account of the timing, responsibility and inter-relationships of the 
executive-administrative agencies—WPB, WFA, OPA, OPM, MPC, OES, 
OEM, et al—which precedes the text of Executive Order No. 9347 that 
established the Office of War Mobilization, May 27, 1943. 

The list of international commissions, committees and boards concerned 
with the prosecution of the War, included with documents relating to Casa- 
blanca and other consultations and communications of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
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Churchill, and Mr. Stalin, and to the over-all strategy, would be much more 
useful if a brief description of the purposes of the various bodies had been 
included, and, as in the instance of the Emergency Committee for Political 
Defense in particular, if the constitution and representative character of its 
membership had been noted. Similarly, the prefatory note to the “settlement 
of Mexican Claims Act of 1942” would more adequately clarify this gener- 
ally confused and perplexing matter if the phrase “excepting claims concern- 
ing petroleum properties,”’ et cetera, had been followed by a fuller statement 
regarding the matters excepted by this law. The inclusion of the text of this 
act is an important choice, the settlement of claims being a much neglected 
subject. 

Perhaps the most regrettable failure to make adequate use of a factual 
summary is in connection with the documentation in regard to the relations 
of the United States with Bolivia on page 417. Failure to include a note 
making reference to material already included in the section on “Compre- 
hensive arrangements for the promotion of economic solidarity,” leaves the 
unfortunate impression that the United States was over-stressing the matter 
of diplomatic proprieties and the virtues of the good neighbor policy. The 
reader unfamiliar with the contents of the volume might not learn of the 
manifestations of the economic aspects of that policy in its relations with 
Bolivia (p. 385 f.) which included arrangements for economic and financial 
cooperation and the Mission of Labor Experts that was sent following the 
controversy exhibited in the letter of Mr. Sumner Welles. In contrast, per- 
haps because the content is essentially political and with no documentation 
classified elsewhere, the summary of Argentine relations preceding the 
recognition of the Ramirez government on June 11, 1943 is.a real contribu- 
tion (pp. 414-16). 

Similar praise is deserved by the summary of obligations of Panama under 
the treaties of 1903 and 1936; it is gratifying that attention is drawn to the 
fact that the principal issue in the matter of relinquishment of certain real 
estate holdings to Panama was the propriety of dealing with the matter by 
joint resolution and executive agreement instead of by treaty. 

The summaries concerning relations with Poland, the Vichy Government, 
the North African Invasion, and the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion are all useful. Most useful in the last instance, however, is the full 
documentation concerning relations with the French from the recognition of 
the work of the French National Committee, July 9, 1942 to the formation 
of the French Committee of National Liberation and its recognition, June 9, 
1943. 

The collection of documents relating to OFRRO is an especially valuable 
contribution. Much confusion has existed in the public mind concerning the 
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relations of OFRRO and UNRRA; and in general there is little appreciation 
of the preparations for UNRRA that were made by the State Department 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

In the matter of organization or grouping of the documents, a chapter on 
Relief and Rehabilitation could well have preceded the present chapter on 
“The United Nations,” for OFRRO and its relief operations in North 
Africa are not really activities of the United Nations, although they may 
have been directed to serve United Nations purposes. The Bermuda Meeting 
on the refugee problem, bilateral in character, also belongs to the United 
Nations only because it was dealing with a problem that concerned them all. 
The draft agreement for a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, prepared by the United States and placed before the Governments 
of the United States and Associated Nations belongs in the same category. 
For a well-rounded picture of United States policy in such matters, the 
“Relief and rehabilitation’ chapter might have included “Relief to occupied 
countries” (pp. 598-99), which in April, 1943 was Greek relief. The report 
of the President’s Committee on War Relief Agencies and Executive Order 
No. 9205 establishing the President’s War Relief Control Board, together 
with the treatment of alien enemies and probably the rest of the chapter 
on “Treatment of persons,” would also seem to be a part of the picture of 
United States policy in matters of relief. 

“The United Nations” chapter would then include: United Nations 
Agreements, Conferences on Policy and Over-all Strategy, and the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. Lend-lease as such does not 
belong, for it is part of the United States defense and war effort; but mutual 
aid and reciprocal lend-lease does belong. 

Through no fault of the editors, the thinnest chapters have to do with 
Transportation and Communications (IX), with Treatment of Persons (X), 
with International Organization (XII), and with the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service (XI). In the volume for 1943-44, chapter XI may 
be entitled the State Department and the Foreign Economic Administration; 
the chapter on the war effort will be longer as will the chapter on Colla- 
boration in the cause of the United Nations. The record of United States 
participation in military, diplomatic and economic affairs during 1943-44 
will justify the editors in their endeavor to show through the documents 
that “‘the United States is inescapably a part of the world.” It is to be hoped 
that the post-war volumes will be able to demonstrate that the United 


States has assumed “‘its full share of the responsibility in building a better 
world order.” 


Epirn E. Ware 


Washington, D. C. 
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Searchlight on peace plans. By Eprra WynnerR AND GeorciA Lioyp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. ix, 532 pp. $5.00. 


The youthful authors of this book have grown impatient with glowing 
generalizations upon the horrors of war and the necessity for international 
cooperation; such are easily stated and readily agreed to, but lead nowhere. 
They are convinced that peace can and must be organized, but only by mak- 
ing decisions and implementing them with action. They have therefore 
searched through available plans drafted since 1914 for concrete proposals 
of a structural nature for organizing the peace, and these they here present 
in what they call chart form. Their purpose is clear. It is to present an un- 
biased survey of the plans in order that the reader may be left free to reach 
his own decisions and choose his own road to world government. 

By charting a plan they mean analyzing it. The plan is examined for 
specific proposals under a number of headings listed in the introductory sec- 
tion of the book. The first of ‘these is the type of organization that is pro- 
posed, whether it is to be an alliance, a confederation, or a federation. The 
second is the basis for membership in the organization, whether universal, 
regional, or ideological, and the third the organs of government called for. 
Others are the division of powers between the new international authority 
and its member states, sanctions for the enforcement Of its decrees, and the 
various devices and arrangements proposed for placing it in operation. The 
bare essentials of the proposals are set forth in the chart of the plan. 

That a diligent search has been made is apparent. The more widely pub- 
licized plans are here. Ely Culbertson is allotted ten pages for his book, 
Clarence K. Streit four pages for his two books, and Harold E. Stassen three 
pages for his two magazine articles. Space allotment is determined by wealth 
of detailed suggestions, not by what the authors conceive to be relative im- 
portance. Five plans existing only in manuscript form are charted. The au- 
thors found it unnecessary to chart the plans which found their realization 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations and impossible to include those 
submitted to the Bok Peace Award contest in 1923. Plans in both categories, 
they find, are adequately treated in available form elsewhere. Wartime con- 
ditions have confined them largely to plans originating in English speaking 
countries. They failed to find any plan emanating from an Axis source suf- 
ficiently specific to be charted. Within the limits thus imposed by choice 
and necessity they have accomplished their task with care and impartiality. 

To round out the volume theoretical plans antedating 1914 are briefly 
summarized. The earliest of these is that of Pierre Dubois and is dated 1306. 
Brief outlines of practical attempts at organizing peace from Ikhnaton to the 
present are also included. The result is a volume that should have its uses 
both as a handbook in itself and as a guide to and digest of the literature sur- 
veyed. 
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The authors are rigidly objective in their analysis of the various plans. 
They present no plan of their own; but they appear to feel that only a world- 
wide federal union operating directly upon individuals will be adequate for 
the realization of world peace. 


Ratpxu A. Norem 
Oshkosh State Teachers’ College 


The Pacific world: Its vast distances, its lands and the life upon them, and its 
peoples. Edited by FairrieLp OsBorn. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1944. 218 pp. $3.00. 


Certainly Americans have recently become increasingly conscious of 
world regions, and especially those of the Pacific. The Pacific world, as- 
sembled and written by over two dozen men from nine eminent institutions, 
suggests the belief in an essential unity of the Pacific. Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the New York Zoological Society and editor of the volume, starts 
his foreword with this: “ ‘Look to the West.’ This is the destiny of the 
people of America.” 

William Beebe has written a smooth and interesting preface, well worth- 
while in spite of his surprising contention that “one thing Americans have 
in common is keen curiosity about strange peoples, animals, lands and 


? 


oceans. ... 


Chapters one, two and four are concerned with The Ocean, The Islands, 
and Climate, Winds, Currents and Tides. For most Americans it is valu- 
able to have the material presented in just this generalized, smoothly-told 
style. The elements of climate are reduced to their simplest form and de- 
scribed with clarity. 

Chapter three tells the fascinating story—all too briefly due to limited 
space—of the opening of knowledge of these Pacific islands to the Western 
World. 

Chapters six to ten, inclusive, concern themselves with present distribu- 
tion of native peoples and of animal life throughout the Pacific. Each contains 
a simple map and text indicating the early migrations that brought the present 
conditions into being. (The maps are nicely conceived. It is unfortunate that 
the printing leaves so much to be desired.) It is hard to imagine a lay reader 
whose interest would not be caught by these logically arranged and well- 
written descriptions of this little-known area. 

Chapter eleven is a no less interesting and similarly handled description 
of the plant life. With it the first half of the book ends, to be followed by 
seven chapters of regional description. 

It is not possible to give equal praise to this latter portion. However, the 
chapters vary. With regard to the Netherlands East Indies, it is obviously 
impossible to characterize the region to anyone’s satisfaction due to limita- 
tions of space. 
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The section dealing with Japan falls into another category. Space imposes 
its limitations but it is also careless and ill-considered. 

On the other hand there is a terse, sharp characterization of the Galapagos 
Islands in three brief pages, that is precise and admirable. The fact that the 
material was slight, and the area easier to describe than many others, should 
not detract from the quality of the author who recognized the things that 
expressed character and stated them succinctly. 

As the reader finishes this book he may lean back in his satisfaction in 
having acquired new knowledge in pleasant fashion, but possibly he will say 
to himself—does the title fit? Is there a Pacific world or should we think 
of it as two or three or many Pacific worlds? 


Dan STANISLAWSKI 
Berkeley, California 


The islands of the Pacific. By HawtHorne Daniev. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1943. 215 pp. $2.50. 


This is a volume that should be of great interest to every American during 
the conduct of the great offensive that will be carried on against Japan until 
the government of that country consents to unconditional surrender. Our 
offensive is being pushed from island to island, and to the average reader 
the names of these small bodies of land in the distant Pacific have little mean- 
ing. Mr. Daniel seeks to remedy this situation by bringing out a small hand- 
book filled with facts concerning the location, area, population, products 
and strategic importance of a large number of islands in the Pacific war zone. 

From Guadalcanal to the Aleutians, the reader can follow the bloody 
path of the Japanese empire, and he can get a clear picture of the innumerable 
difficulties that lie in the way of American liberation. He may be surprised 
at the small area and sparse population of some of the islands whose names 
are familiar in the recent epic of American advance. Guam is merely thirty 
miles long and its greatest width does not exceed eight miles. The population 
is less than 25,000. Tarawa is composed of nine islets with a population 
that does not exceed 2700, while Makin is a small atoll only eleven miles 
from east to west, and inhabited by a native population of 1630. Saipan, 
whose conquest ushered in the bloodiest day in the history of the Marine 
Corps, is a small island some fifteen miles long and four miles wide. 

From these tiny bodies of land, American bombers will carry their message 
of destruction or surrender to adjacent islands and to Tokio itself. But as the 
maps in this handbook clearly indicate, this message will not come in the 
near future. The Caroline, Marshall and Mariana groups of islands are at 
the end of a very long line of military supplies, and it will be many months 
before the war potential of these vantage points can be developed in such 
an effective manner as to constitute a serious menace to Japan. 
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It may be that American armed forces will use these islands as naval 
bases from which attacks can be launched against Formosa, or there is a 
possibility that an Anglo-American expedition will descend upon some of 
the huge islands of the former Dutch Empire like Borneo, Sumatra or Java. 
For any reader who is anxious to study the outlines of Allied strategy in 
the Pacific and who wishes to estimate the time and cost of ultimate victory, 
this handbook of Mr. Daniel is of evident value. It does not supply all the 
answers, but it does give the basis for a reasoned judgment. 


Cuar_es CALLAN TANSILL 
Georgetown University 


Peoples of India. By Witu1am H. Givsert, Jr. (Smithsonian Institation, 
War Background Studies, No. 18). Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 
1944. iv, 86 p. 


This publication of the Smithsonian Institution presents a completely 
distorted picture of India. The author has studded his book with some factual 
and many fanciful statements and statistics in order to emphasize the sup- 
posedly unique diversity of races, religions, languages and political divisions 
among the Indians. By careful omission of significant and pertinent facts 
and even sheer distortion of truth, Mr. Gilbert has attempted to create a 
background of seemingly insoluble conflict to set off a presumably benevo- 
lent and progressive British Government. 

In a brief review it is impossible to enumerate the many inaccuracies and 
distortions in which the book abounds. The miserable condition of Indians 
is attributed to over-population and over-crowding; but the author neglects 
to state that between 1881 and 1931 the rate of increase in England and 
Wales was twice that of India, that the density of the most thickly populated 
province of India is less than the level of England or Belgium, and that, 
her resources properly developed, India can comfortably support a much 
larger population. The myth of one hundred seventy-nine Indian languages 
is dragged out from oblivion, though even the official British Information 
Services publication contents itself with twenty-four. Table 3 is a com- 
pletely misleading listing of “constitutional history”; the provisions of the 
constitutions are not given, thus concealing their hollowness. Table 4 is an 
inaccurate listing of Indian political parties, and falsely qualified as “repre- 
senting ethnic and religious communities.’”’ The Cripps Mission was not 
‘An attempt to bring together the Indian parties in the war program, and 
reach an agreement on post-war government,” but an inflexible ultimatum 
by the British Government unacceptable to the Indians. 

Mr. Gilbert distorts the Congress Party’s stand, which is definitely anti- 
Axis and pro-United Nations. The famine ravaging India today was not 
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“unavoidable”; it could have been avoided if the Government had adopted 
the Peasant Union’s program. 

Even the Bibliography is arranged to justify the author’s preoccupation 
with diversity. Out of fifty-two titles, only two deal with recent develop- 
ments in India, and one of them is by Mr. Raman, a Government employee 
who presents the official British point of view. Books by Nehru, Brailsford, 
Mitchell, Dutt, Buchanan, and other authorities, are not mentioned. 

Mr. Gilbert’s book on India has failed conspicuously to contribute any- 
thing to the understanding of the political and economic problems of the 
colonial world, which is so vitally necessary in order to win victory in the 
shortest possible time and to establish enduring peace afterward. 


Kumar GosHAL 
Brooklyn, New York 


Journey from the East: An autobiography. By Marx J. Gayn. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 426, viii p. $3.75. 


One of Mark J. Gayn’s earliest recollections, with which he opens his 
autobiography, is a Manchurian frontier village scene, with Chinese soldiers 
bringing in an exhibit of human heads suspended by their queues from poles— 
heads, it was claimed, of Chinese peasants collected in lieu of escaped ban- 
dits. The incident is a fair sample of a method used by Mr. Gayn with tell- 
ing journalistic effect throughout his book of reminiscences. Occasionally, 
in fact, one has a faint impression that the method is a little over-used. 

There is much in the volume which suggests the many run-of-the-mill 
autobiographies and post-autobiographies which have been turned out dur- 
ing the past decade by journalists who consider themselves hardened veterans 
of the press by the age of forty—writers of the type of Sheean, Farson, Van 
Paassen and others by the dozen. There is the usual “‘cry for justice” theme, 
the all-comprehensive judgment by omniscient newspaper men, the boasted 
intimacy with world-shaking men and events. But at least Mr. Gayn spares 
us much of the mawkish sentimentality so often found in the personal 
romances of self-revealing journalists, and nearly all of his story after leav- 
ing Russian Asia is firmly centered upon his main subject—China, Japan 
and the Orient in general. 

The book is delightful at times, with touches of real humor and pathos— 
and at times provoking. It covers Mr. Gayn’s childhood in the Manchurian 
backwoods, 1909-1920, containing many vivid scenes connected with the 
Russian Revolution; and then moves on to Vladivostok and thence to Shang- 
hai, main locale for the remainder of the volume. A chapter is devoted to the 
author’s educational career in California and New York, and much space 
(the latter half of the book), is given to brilliant descriptions of life and the 
bloody march of history in troubled Shanghai, 1927-1940. The author seems 
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to be a profound admirer of Chiang Kai-shek, despite some half-expressed 
misgivings. In general his estimate of Far Eastern affairs appears to be justi- 
fiable enough considering his background; and his position for years on the 
staff of the Domei agency and with leading Chinese journals should have 
qualified him as a shrewd observer at least. Yet one is a little startled to 
find him asserting (p. 374), that proof that the Japanese are victims of a 
“grave national sickness” can be seen in the fact that their newspapers in 
1936 played up a sensational murder case to the exclusion of foreign affairs. 
Equally absurd are some of the author’s off-hand proposals (pp. 387-390) 
for the punishment of Japan in the future; and some of them apparently are 
even self-contradictory. It should be noted, however, that in discussing 
China’s woes, he does not confine his strictures to Japanese policies. 

There are very few typographical errors in the book (p. 109, “manufac- 
turing” for ‘“‘manufactured”; p. 269, “Hikada” for “Hidaka”; p. 308, 
“mark” for “‘mask”’). It has an index, and might have been improved by a 
map and possibly a few illustrations. But making full allowance for all de- 
fects and possible shortcomings, it is the judgment of this reviewer that no 
more graphic, vividly-told, enthusiastic and intimate account of personal 
adventure has come out of the Orient in recent years. 


Rurus Kay Wy ttys 
Arizona State College 


The making of modern China, A short history. By Owen and ELeanor Latti- 
MoRE. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1944. 212 p. 


This readable book is a fresh and in some respects unique addition to the 
usual brief survey histories of Chinese civilization. It follows closely two 
others of recent appearance and similar in scope, A short history of the Chinese 
people by Professor L. Carrington Goodrich of Columbia and A short history 
of Chinese civilization by Mr. Tsui Chi. Each of these three new volumes 
possesses a special character. Professor Goodrich’s is devoted largely to an 
exposition of the material development of Chinese culture. Mr. Tsui un- 
folds the course of Chinese history from the Chinese point of view with great 
charm of style. The present book under review has, too, its special qualities 
which appear to grow out of personal attitudes of the joint authors. About 
half of it is devoted to the indigenous rise of Chinese civilization in an iso- 
lated geographical setting. There follows a narration of China’s modern 
relations with the Western Powers and Japan, the internal political revolu- 
tion eventuating in the Republican experiment, and finally a suggestive dis- 
cussion of China’s post-war prospects. 

The authors of the book under review possess three special preoccupa- 
tions which justify the characterizations of the opening sentence above: 
Firstly, the “geo-political” approach, if we may apply this term in its less 
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controversial sense, is a noteworthy characteristic of Dr. Lattimore’s writ- 
ings. For example, China’s land boundaries, relatively neglected by others, 
seize upon his imagination and assume a validity equal to the well-known 
sea approaches. “In the next chapter of history,”’ the authors boldly prophesy, 
“China will be open all around, from the land as well as from the sea.” 
(p. 25) Apt analogies aid the reader to grasp essentials of China’s vast land 
mass: ““The junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi, above St. Louis, 
corresponds roughly with the junction of the Han River and the Yangtze 
at Hankow.” A favorite thesis of the authors, based largely on personal ex- 
perience of exploration and travel, is again adumbrated in the third chapter 
of Part I, the historic influence of the border lands upon the course of 
Chinese civilization, with its relation to nomadism, to oasis and Great Wall 
history. 

It will be noted that a chapter—more than two of the four parts into 
which the book is divided—is devoted to China and the West (p. 110 ff.). 
Throughout, the authors repeatedly imply that China’s political and social 
ills have arisen from her contacts with Western powers. Little if any con- 
sideration is given to former functional deficiencies in the native character; 
whether lack-of political genius in the ruling classes or sheer incompetence 
in the public administration. This debatable thesis gives an otherwise ex- 
cellent book a character of partisanship and a tractarian flavor. No attempt 
is made to make clear that most of the provisions of the early treaties— 
extraterritoriality, residential “concessions,” conventional tariff rates, 
coastal shipping privileges—grew out of the special circumstances of the 
China of the first three quarters of the nineteenth century. To be sure, the 
“unequal” treaties became outmoded in time and opportunities were afforded 
for their modification which China, unlike Japan, was slow to fit herself 
for. 

In vigorous disagreement with several well-known writers, the influence 
of the Communists in China is deprecated as a potential factor of disturbance 
in post-war China. The authors profess to see the beneficial influence of the 
“organized drive of the Kuomintang for uniformity, discipline, and control” 
(p. 199). The extension of “thought control” over Chinese students abroad 
is upheld by implication. “The Chinese who are under the control of their 
own Government must be trained and disciplined so that as the Japanese are 
driven out, they can follow up, carrying with them a uniform system of politi- 
cal ideas and a uniform practice in carrying out those ideas, thus making as 
short as possible the period of confusion that could be expected if many 
millions of Chinese were left to put into practice their own spontaneous but 
possibly conflicting ideas of how to start organizing themselves.” Freedom 
of thought—or “often naive and even Utopian attempts to establish demo- 
cratic methods and procedures” (p. 198)—does not seem to enter particu- 
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larly into a program dictated by party expediency. This book in its con- 
clusions renders yeoman service to the Kuomintang and its present rulers. 


Esson M. Gate 
University of Michigan 


The history of the former Han dynasty. By Pan Ku. A critical translation 
with annotations by Homer H. Dubs, Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1938, 
1944. Vol. I, xiii, 339 p. $3.50. Vol. II, ix, 426 p. 


These are two of a proposed three volumes of translation of the first di- 
vision of the history of the former Han dynasty, which forms the chronologi- 
cal background of “an encyclopedia of scholarship,” treating of the Chinese 
world of the first two centuries B.C. (i, ix). They contain the Imperial 
Annals of ten of the twelve emperors of the former Han dynasty, 209-7 
B.C., and it may be taken for granted that the third volume will continue 
with the annals of the brief reigns of the last two emperors, and include 
chronicles of the interregnum and the Wang Mang period. At the end of 
the first volume there is a map of China at the beginning of the former Han 
period. The three volumes of translation will deal with the Han emperors and 
Wang Mang, and the political history of the empire from 209 B.C. to, at 
least it may be assumed, the fall of Wang Mang, A.D. 23, and perhaps to 
the rise of the later Han dynasty, A.D. 25. Unfortunately, the delay of the 
publication of the two proposed companion volumes to the three containing 
the translation, one of prolegomena, and one of glossary, necessarily post- 
pones a satisfactory appraisal of the work. However, it may confidently be 
asserted that this work is so much needed that selected parts will undoubtedly 
be required readings in colleges of senior grade in America, as well as a 
necessary tool for historians interested in the period covered by the chron- 
icles. 

Errors in translation and inconsistent interpretations will unavoidably 
occur in a work of this scope. It is not a happy choice to render the tragic 
fact that people in times of famine did “‘eat other [people],”’ that is, human 
flesh, as “‘people eat each other” (i, 82 ff.), or “people eat one another” 
(ii, 305). That a translation of Han official titles (i, xii) will appear in the 
forthcoming Glossary is admirable, but one hopes that the renditions used in 
these two volumes will in some cases be revised, especially those for titles of 
ladies at the court of the Han. It hardly seems necessary to have (ii, 199) 
made use of the Crown Princess (fei), Sweet Little Lady (Liang-ti), Sweet 
Ladies or Goodies (Liang-jen), and above all Beauties (Mei-jen). See Men- 
cius vii, ii, xxv, 5, Legge in Classics II, 1861, 366, “He whose [goodness] 
has been filled up is what is called a beautiful man” (smei-jen)—or woman. 

In the translation of the history of the former Han dynasty, there is no 
topic more puzzling than the Han terms of taxation. An incomplete list of 
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uses of terms in these two volumes (assembled in a hasty turning of the 
pages) seems to show Dr. Dubs’s position on the translations of an im- 
portant group of them, but his Glossary in the final volume most likely will 
clarify any apparent inconsistency in translation. In his notes are two abridged 
statements (ii, 89; ii, 167). In the first note fu is translated as “capitation 
taxes . . . which is the general term, and swan as ‘poll-tax’ . . . which is one 
of the various capitation taxes.’’ In the second note fu is translated as “mili- 
tary taxes,’ and swan as “‘poll-taxes.’”” The two meanings for the term fu 
imply that the revenues from capitation taxes were devoted to military 
expenses, but he cites (ii, 170 n.8.7) a comment in which it is said, ... 
“Twenty cash are used for the income of the Son of Heaven.” In its begin- 
ning years, moreover, the Han dynasty did not confine its fu taxes to military 
purposes (HS 24A: Sa/9-10, 1739 ed.; 9b/10—11, Wang ed.) as allegedly 
had the Chou (HS 24A: 3a/7-8, 1739 ed.; 3b/3-4, Wang ed.). When money 
for military expenses could be obtained otherwise in the Han, then it supple- 
mented revenues from fu taxes (HS 24B: 17b/7-8, 1739 ed.; 19a/10—-11, 
Wang ed., ca. 110 B.C.). Although the Chou did not have poll-taxes, it 
might have had something in its methods of taxation related to number of 
persons in families (K‘anghsi dict., fu). The Ch'in dynasty had children’s 
poll-taxes (k'ou-fu, HS 24A: 15a/7, 1739 ed.; 16b/8, Wang ed.) as well as 
adult poll-taxes (fu, SC5: 23a/3—4), and the Han followed the Ch‘in institu- 
tions. These taxes under the Han were known also as k‘ou-fu-ch‘ien or 
k‘ou-ch'ien (ii, 170 n.8.7) in the case of the first, and suan-fu (or suan, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dubs, i, 93 ff.) in the case of the second. A third fu tax of the 
Han was keng-fu, commutation money in lieu of required military service 
(ii, 170, where there is no note*). 

Dr. Dubs renders swan, rather than the compound term suan-fu, as “‘poll- 
tax” (i, 93 ff.). He calls the taxes laid on carts and on boats (suan-ch'e, 130 
B.C., and 120 B.C.) “‘poll-taxes” (ii, 42, 64), as he does that on trades- 
people’s (ii, 42, 130 B.C.) property, and that on tradespeople’s and crafts- 
men’s capital (suwan-min-ch‘ien, ii, 64, 120 B.C.), but these do not seem to be 
poll-taxes. They were direct taxes on property reckoned in amounts equal 
to that of the current adult poll-tax. The term swan seems to indicate a sum 
of money fixed by regulation laid upon a source for revenue, not necessarily 
a capitation or poll-tax (ii, 89 n.26.2) to be used for military expenses. 
Certainly the revenues from the taxes suan-ch'e and suan-min-ch‘ien were 
not used solely for military purposes. 

* Apparently Dr. Dubs reads keng alone for the tax, since he adds “or whose military taxes” for 
the fu, but this use does not seem to conform with its uses in his discussion, Required military service, 
ii, 176. Note also omission of a translation for fu in suan-fu (i, 93 ff.). 


t The statement in the Annals on these taxes is somewhat clarified in the ““Treatise on Food and 
Money,” HS 24B: 12a/8 ff., 1739 ed.; 13a/9 Wang ed. 
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One wonders whether or not the so-called “poll-tax on horses” (ii, 167) 
might not have been the “poll-money”’ added to children’s poll-money or 
poll-tax “to provide horses” (ii, 170 n.8.7) rather than a tax on horses. 
Dr. Dubs, however, translates commentaries (ii, 167 n.7.1) to support his 
interpretation, and there may well be a record of which this reviewer knows 
nothing that will establish such a tax. If so, it would be a fourth Han fu 
tax, not a capitation tax on human beings, but one on domestic animals. 

The reviewer's suggested list of fu taxes may well have to be revised 
when Dr. Dubs’s Glossary is published. Of uses of fu noticed in these two 
volumes only one case was found (i, 255/11-12, 167 B.C.) which does not 
seem to conform to the suggested Han usage. It is apparently an indication 
that the kind of Chou “military tax’’ fu formerly laid on cultivated fields 
(Yii-hai 179: 13a/7-10), especially for providing fodder for armies, at the 
date 167 B.C., was still being exacted from farmers. When thirteen years 
later (156/155 B.C.) taxes were again laid on produce of fields, the old cus- 
tom seems again to have been revived because in 43 B.C. (HS 72: 15b/8-9) 
such a tax was one against which a memorialist protested. 

Attention can be expected to be increasingly given by chronologists and 
historians to the authoritative discussions by Dr. Dubs, both in the intro- 
duction and in certain of the appendices on selected topics to each of the 
chapters in the translation. In glancing through some of the discussions 
contained in the first two volumes of the translation, one not especially inter- 
ested in “Eclipses” might well wonder whether or not this indispensable 
data in a series of discussions could not have been left for the final volume, 
perhaps partly in a table or chart, with detailed foomotes, in order to have 
made space available for other discussions of more general interest. The 
series of introductions, however, to each imperial reign taken in order 
throughout the twelve reigns and the Wang Mang period are in fact a politi- 
cal history of the Han dynasty with source material at hand chapter by chap- 
ter for each reign. 

Then, there are the two companion volumes, one of prolegomena, and one 
of Glossary, yet to come. “The volume of prolegomena will contain a trans- 
lation,” wrote Dr. Dubs (i, ix), of the author’s (Pan Ku), own “‘introduc- 
tory memoir’ (the hundredth chapter of the History itself), lives of the 
authors, and information of others who worked on the book, “‘a discussion 
of the texts and their tradition, and a list of the important commentators who 
have concerned themselves with the history, and their works.’’ The final 
volume will be an onomasticon or glossary of the proper names, the inclusion 
of which in the notes have made them unwieldy, and an index. So it will not 
be until the five volumes have been distributed, and scholars and students of 
other disciplines than those directly dealing with the Far East have become 
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acquainted with their contents, that the full extent of Dr. Dubs’s contribution 
to American scholarship can be realized. 

Nancy Lee Swann 
Gest Oriental Library 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Australia and the Pacific. By MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFaiIRS. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
203 pp. $2.50. 


This volume of able and enlightened essays was written for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations by a number of Australian authorities. 

Professor K. H. Bailey discusses the “‘rather oddly blended’ national out- 
look (the uncertainty and division seem to characterize all the United Na- 
tions and are not peculiar to Australia) as a result of the two World 
Wars, and especially of the fall of Singapore and the American victories in 
the Pacific. Isolation, heightened national self-consciousness, continued sense 
of attachment to the British Commonwealth and the sense of the need of 
new Pacific and world relations produce a variety of views, but few appear 
to believe that stability in the Pacific will be attainable without American 
leadership and responsibility. Mr. P: D. Phillips notices that Australia has 
not produced “great leadership,” and while “‘a very considerable infusion 
of intellect into the higher reaches of administration has been and is taking 
place,” (and this may tend to check parochialism) unfortunately the De- 
partment of External Affairs has not been organized to keep pace with the 
needs of foreign policy—a judgment that closely parallels one made to the 
reviewer almost a decade ago by a former official. 

As with other countries, the “immediate economic inheritance” of the 
war, i.e. a sense of greater apparent economic independence, “‘may cut 
across some of the broader implications of reconstruction: in the world, or 
in regional economy as a whole.” Dr. G. L. Wood points out that Aus- 
tralia had already reached the limits of profitable primary production several 
years ago. The economic crisis of 1930-33, the recovery measures, and war 
requirements have all tended to encourage industrialization and conscious 
economic controls. This newly developed and remarkably widespread in- 
dustrialism will pose serious problems to Australia. Dr. Wood sees new 
markets in Asia as an important answer to the expanded industrial productiv- 
ity of Australia, and indeed, of other countries under Western capitalism if 
the latter is to get out of its condition of stalemate. For these markets to be 
built up in the near future an extensive international policy of capital invest- 
ment will be required, despite the difficulties of autarchic pressures and dif- 
ferent levels of development and patterns of life. But these difficulties must 
be solved if Australian economy is to be put on a sound footing. 
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S. M. Wadham and K. H. Northcote in a chapter on Australian markets 
point to the danger of monopolies, and especially of shipping monopolies in 
the South Pacific, and Roland Mountain in a discussion of the exchange value 
of the Australian pound and the future, indicates that Australia will continue 
to depend upon financial measures of an international character, and Walter 
Hill demonstrates the importance of postwar purchasing power in the West- 
ern Pacific and of a “properly constituted international authority.” 

A special essay deals with the difficulties of adapting Australia’s com- 
mercial policy of protection and preference to the requirements of Article 
VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom (especially the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers). 

Dr. Julius Stone contributes the longest essay, a thorough and painstaking 
analysis of ““The Atlantic Charter and the problems of Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific.”” Professor W. G. K. Duncan in his “White Australia and the 
Atlantic Charter” defends the immigration policy on grounds familiar to 
students of population problems. He adds the valuable suggestion that the_ 
term “White Australian” be dropped, as politically and psychologically in- 
defensible and that Australia explain its immigration policy in terms of its 
economic and social needs. It should relax its restrictions in favor of stu- 
dents, tourists and businessmen, and fix a small annual quota for immigrants 
from all countries, and above all, it should “furnish an annual report to some 
international body explaining and justifying the policy they were pursuing.” 
Such a report would “probably have a salutary effect upon our policy” and, 
moreover, it would be a move toward the principle that ““What is of com- | 
mon concern should be settled by common discussion.” ? 

The volume can be highly recommended, and the reviewer hopes that 
another volume will soon appear treating of Australian policy towards its 
dependent peoples (some excellent separate essays are already in print), the 
New Zealand-Australian Agreement of January 1944, and Australian reac- 
tions to the Prime Ministers’ Conference and other imperial and interna- 
tional events as well as to its own recent constitutional developments. 


University of Washington Linpen A. Manper 


The phoenix and the dwarfs, A play in three acts. By Georce E. Taytor and 
Georce Savace. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, XXXIV, 119 
pp., $2.50. 

This volume is the result of collaboration between a student of Chinese 
history and a dramatist. George Savage, a member of the department of 
English at the University of Washington, has cast into a play some of the 
observations and ideas of his colleague, George E. Taylor. The play is pref- 
aced by a very intelligent and discriminating essay by Professor Taylor, 
discussing the effect of the war on Chinese society and on American rela- 
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tions with China. The author points out that leadership in China is shifting 


from American-minded Chinese intellectuals to intense nationalists, many of 
them army men. We have known and perhaps over-estimated the scholar- 
official type: we must learn to understand and deal with the military-agrarian 
Chinese. Professor Taylor gives a brief but very telling characterization of 
the old Chinese agricultural society, now in decay. He emphasized the way 
in which the ordeal of war has wiped out the group which led the modern- 
ization of China in the 1920’s and early 1930’s, but has brought students 
and peasants together in a new unity manifested in organized guerilla re- 
sistance to Japan. Will Americans comprehend this new China? Will they 
cast aside both sentimentalism and disillusionment and treat the Chinese as 
equals, or will they regard them as “‘a cross between wards of civilization 
and poor though deserving relations?” 

To the reviewer’s mind, Mr. Taylor’s essay is more effective than the 
play which it introduces. ‘The phoenix and the dwarfs” is a sort of ani- 
mated war poster, showing how China, plagued by the Japanese, is neverthe- 
less rising from her own ashes. The characters are types, residents of a north 
Chinese village—the headman, his old mother, his two sons, the faithful 
family retainer, the village tax collector, his daughter and the like. They are 
first shown in 1931 when the Manchurian crisis has come. One of the sons is 
starting to the university, the other resolves to go to the military academy 
(and is disowned by his old-fashioned father) and the daughter of the tax 
gatherer persuades her father to leave the village to study social service work. 
Each of the young people has his idea of what to do for China; one believes 
in diplomacy and the aid of the foreign powers; another rushes out to fight 
the Japanese; another goes off to get proper military training under Chiang 
Kai-shek believing that China will have to be ready to defend herself. The 
girl put her faith in social reform. In later scenes, set in 1938, the Japanese 
enter the village. The headman and the tax collector, who have prepared to 
buy off “the bandits” in the usual way, are killed, together with many of the 
other inhabitants of the village. The younger people, moved to a greater un- 
derstanding of China’s problem and how to meet it, merge their ability in the 
reorganization of the villege and its affiliation with the guerrilla movement. 


MenrisetH E. CAMERON 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Japan: its resources and industries. By Clayton D. Carus and Cuartes L. 
McNicuots. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. xvii, 252 p. $3.50. 


This book is illustrated by a fine selection of pictures and a number of 
very useful charts and maps. The first chapter gives a useful survey of 
Japan’s geography, mentioning the paucity of resources but stressing espe- 
cially “the position of the islands in relation to the Asiatic mainland, di- 
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rectly athwart the great-circle routes between the principal Asiatic ports 
and those of North America.” 

The second chapter on “Human resources,” contains a long historical ac- 
count and a good deal on the physical and mental characteristics of the peo- 
ple. There tend to be “ . . . two distinct types: the squat, sturdy, bandy- 
legged, button-nosed, pie-faced peasant, and the slightly taller, thinner, long- 
nosed, long-faced scholar and aristocrat.” There are several attempts to il- 
lustrate and apply this theory, though a photograph of Hirohito appears to 
raise some doubt as to the social position of his ancestors. The Japanese 
are said to be “notoriously fecund,” though a number of students have shown 
that their vital statistics follow patterns essentially like those of England dur- 
ing her industrialization a few decades earlier. 

The chapter on agriculture contains much good material but is marred by 
a few misleading statements, such as: “landlords pay fifty per cent of their 
annual income in taxes”... and... “over two-fifths of the farm income is 
paid out in interest.” (pp. 33-34) It is of course only at certain seasons that 
farmers “‘spend almost all the daylight hours knee-deep in mud and water”’ 
(p. 42) and “‘each little patch”’ in the “crazy quilt’ shown in the photograph 
opposite page 60 is not “‘a Japanese farm” but a Japanese field. 

A telling point which has been made by others but is too often overlooked 
is to the effect that “some 34 per cent (of the farm households) own nearly 
a quarter of the farm land.” It has been too often supposed that there were no 
great landlords in Japan. 

Perhaps one would scarcely expect a chapter on “Animal industries” but 
the fifteen pages given to fishing and related subjects is a welcome addition 
in books on Japan. The authors should be foliowed here by all writers in 
the future. The chapter on “Mining” is short and much inferior to earlier 
treatments of that subject, especially by Schumpeter et al. 

The chapters dealing with “Transportation,” ““Telecommunications” and 
“‘Cities’”’ contain useful summaries, as do the short ones on “‘Finance,’’ “‘For- 
eign Trade” and “Hydroelectric Developments.” 

Perhaps the chapter which will be appreciated most is the one on manufac- 
turing. It covers the principal fields of activity, stressing the successes in tex- 
tiles, but perhaps underestimating the achievements in the mechanical trades. 
While these industries were much less well suited both to Japanese traditions 
and to all the varied conditions of materials, labor, demand, and technology, 
there is considerable evidence that the efficiency of both labor and manage- 
ment had reached a stage at which its lower costs in Japan were about to 
achieve a success comparable to that accomplished in the textile trades. As 
in the textiles there had been some considerable adoption of the American 
type of organization; and the prices at which various concerns were able to 
sell various types of ships, bicycles, and looms were too low, and their quali- 
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ties were too good, to be accounted for by the subsidies currently paid. It 
is true that significant favors had been granted to these industries and that 
they had been in the nature of rapid, mushroom growths. The authors give 
figures showing that ships could be built for about fifty-five per cent of the 
cost in this country and there are other figures which bear this out fully. 
There is also no longer any question about the efficiency of a great variety 
of Japanese machines. 

It has been common to belittle Japanese achievement in engineering trades, 
just 2s it was common to underestimate it in textiles, long after the earlier 
inefficiency had been overcome. Is it not probable that, had Japan remained 
peaceful and given her attention to filling the great and growing Asiatic 
demand for peacetime machinery, rather than to producing military supplies 
and equipment, she would have gained as strong a position in that trade as 
she gained earlier in textiles? Possibly a similar question regarding the pros- 
pects in the chemical industry might not be out of place. 

This book contains in concise form a good collection of useful and up-to- 
date material on Japanese resources and industries. As time passes readers 
may feel that it loses in objectivity by appealing too strongly to wartime 
temper. The impression is fairly strong that there is a “nigger” in every 
Japanese woodpile. The subjectivity which has bedevilled our studies of 
oriental matters for decades has not yet been sufficiently replaced by eco- 
nomic analysis. The authors present a picture of a truck and its men (be- 
tween pages 28 and 29) with the caption, “Three men for a two-man job, 
typical of Japan.”’ At other places the inference that this is due to ineffi- 
ciency is continued. Of course it is just here that economic illiterates on tour, 
whether officials or journalists, have so often gone “‘off the beam.”’ Generally 
such a practice has nothing to do with efficiency but rather with the profitable 
combination of the factors of production. Everywhere relatively large 
amounts of the cheap factor are combined with relatively small amounts of 
the expensive one. In Japan labor is plentiful and cheap while in the United 
States land and capital occupy that position. There it is much labor with little 
machinery or land: here it is much machinery or land with little labor. But 
the total cost of labor on a truck generally is greater here than it is there. 
Each additional unit of whatever factor must in general, so far as calculations 
are correct, add an amount to the total product which is equal to or greater 
than the cost of that unit. And it is certain that if in the United States addi- 
tional laborers could be hired (off the land) at such low wages as they can 
be hired in Japan, several of them would be hired and applied to trucks, street- 
cars, locomotives, and other machines which tend, under our conditions of 
relative labor and capital costs, to use fewer. In the earlier periods of East- 
West contact the orientals were often belabored, even before occidental 
“learned societies,” for not adopting American methods of agriculture. It is 
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high time that this old fallacy was abandoned in all the economic and related 
fields. 


D. H. BucHanan 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tea under international regulation. By V. D. Wicxizer. Stanford University: 
Food Research Institute. 1944. 198 pp. $2.50. 


This is Number 4 in the Commodity Policy Studies published by the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. It is a factual analysis of the world 
tea trade. Essentially, however, as suggested by the title, this volume is a 
study of international regulation as applied to tea. 

The attempted international regulation of world tea trade, as covered by 
this book, dates from April 1933 when the British and Dutch black tea pro- 
ducing areas succeeded in instituting a plan of production and export control. 
The green tea areas of the world—China and Japan—have not joined the 
control scheme. 

Conditions calling for international control were the thoroughly familiar 
conditions of low prices and evident overproduction. The International Tea 
Agreement, originally instituted in 1933, was extended in 1938 for an addi- 
tional period of five years; and has since been extended indefinitely, due to 
war conditions. 

The author finds that the agreement succeeded in its fundamental purposes, 
in that prices of tea advanced. This was not altogether a blessing, however, 
as poorer quality tea benefited proportionately more than the best qualities, 
although the better qualities had not previously suffered so severe a price 
decline. 

Tea is a commodity demonstrating characteristics rendering it peculiarly 
amenable to international control. For example, estate production dominates 
the black tea trade; and black tea is the bulk of the tea that moves in inter- 
national trade. Therefore, strong producers units were ready to institute 
control of production. Legislative action reinforced these control plans, by 
the enactment of the Indian Tea Control Act in 1938. However, this was the 
only evidence of political backing of tea control; in all other respects, it has 
remained a private venture, operating through the International Tea Com- 
mittee. 

One singular aspect of the tea control plan has been its cognizance of the 
interest of consumer groups. While vaguely expressed in an intention not to 
allow tea prices to rise “‘exorbitantly,” the author feels that the existence of 
strong consumer groups may have influenced the adoption of this concern 
for the public. In the tea trade, the bulk of world purchases takes place in 
London. 


Tea offers no alternative use, as is the case of some other agricultural 
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commodities. Therefore, tea is stable in its demand aspects, and only an in- 
crease in population in markets where tea imports have reached saturation 
or an increased native use of tea in growing areas will afford a wider market. 

The question as to the continuance of international control of the tea trade 
in the post war period appears to indicate an affirmative answer. However, 
the author warns, success in tea control affords no basis for a conclusion that 
private or governmental control over international trade in other raw mate- 
rials or foodstuffs will be successful. Each commodity offers its own peculiar 
problems. 

The text is well summarized and documented; textual and statistical ap- 
pendices are valuable for reference; and tables and charts illustrate through- 
out. There is also an index. 


Roianp L. KraMErR 
University of Pennsylvania 


Geopolitics: The new German science. By ANDREW Gyorcy. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California, 1944. vi, 162 pp. $1.50. 


Two common characteristics of most of the dozen-odd books that have 
appeared on geopolitics during the past four years are that they tend to 
clothe the subject with mysticism and treat it as a political innovation. In- 
deed, so much stress has been laid upon the virginity of geopolitics as a politi- 
cal doctrine that it suggests that many of the books were written in deference 
to royalties rather than scholarship. It is refreshing, therefore, to find a 
scholarly treatise on the subject such as Dr. Gyorgy’s which attempts to 
present it neither as something glamorous nor as a modern discovery. He 
finds that geopolitics contains “‘nothing really revolutionary,’’ and that in the 
main geopolitics stems from “revised editions’ of old ideas and a line of 
political thought that is traceable back to Aristotle. Essentially, geopolitics 
“is but a shrewd combination of world geography and world politics.” 

The topical sequence which the author has chosen to follow proceeds 
from a discussion of the evolution of geopolitical thought to the social and 
political implications of geopolitics today, and is well-adapted to a critical 
evaluation of the doctrinal ancestry from which a streamlined geopolitics 
emerged. The contributions of Ratzel, Kjellen, Mackinder and others are 
examined successively, and it is against the thought patterns evolved by these 
respectable political geographers that the author contrasts the gaudy, nation- 
alistic prototype of twentieth century geopolitics set forth by General Karl 
Haushofer. By skillful usé of brief portraits of Haushofer and his collabora- 
tors such as Otto Maull and Erich Obst, the writer manages to emphasize the 
pragmatic approach of this group. Although the parallelism which the author 
traces between Hitler and Haushofer may be discounted by certain critics, 
the evidence offered in support of this view is substantial, and the extensive 
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use of German source material makes this section one of the most illuminat- 
ing in the book. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of Dr. Gyorgy’s work is the treatment 
accorded the Geosciences or the application of geopolitical methodology to 
such diverse fields as psychology, medicine, and jurisprudence. While the 
resultant combinations such as Geopsychology and Geomedizin savor of quack- 
ery, the author gives a penetrating analysis of the serious attempts that have 
been made to harness geopolitics to the so-called “‘branch’’ sciences. ‘Thus, 
Geopsychology is “‘the attempted organic combination of Geopolitik and mod- 
ern psychology,” and as popularized by Professor Willy Hellpach of the 
University of Heidelberg “this discipline studies the influences of space on 
man, on human intellect, character, and soul.” In a similar fashion, Geojuris- 
prudenz strives to synthesize Geopolitik with a concept of international law 
based upon “‘spatial purity.” Necessarily much of the section on the geosci- 
ences is exploratory and it is too early to determine its significance, but again, 
by bringing to focus the ideas expressed in various German professional 
journals during the past decade the author has rendered a creditable service. 

Persons with only a casual interest in geopolitics will find Dr. Gyorgy’s 
book rather dull reading, but for the careful student of comparative govern- 
ment and international relations this work must rank as one of the few objec- 
tive publications available on this subject. It is descriptive as well as inter- 
pretative; forceful but not too dogmatic. The author is also to be com- 


mended for including an excellent bibliography and for the laborious amount — 
of work that must have been done on the documentation. One might wish 
that he had devoted more attention to the question of values, especially in 
view of their importance in combatting the distorted chain of thought he 
sought to describe. In general, however, the book is a distinctive piece of 
work and one which should receive the careful attention of serious scholars. 
Matcom Moos 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Pacific ocean handbook by Exviot G. Mears (Stanford University, California: James 
Ladd Delkin, 1944, second edition, x, 198 p. $1.00) is meant to provide both the 
armed forces and civilians with much of “the basic and recently acquired knowledge 
pertaining to the Pacific Area.”” The book deals with the ocean itself,—tides, cur- 
rents, winds, storms, temperature, navigation, etc., and with the shore of the ocean 
and the islands in it. There are appendices on miscellaneous topics from area and 
population through sea food for the shipwrecked to chronology. The form of pub- 
lication is noteworthy. The book is only seven inches by four inches by one-hal 
inch and can easily be slipped into a pocket, yet the print is clear and the numerous 
maps and charts entirely legible. Altogether this is an unusually compact volume, 
solid-packed with information. 


Our job in the Pacific by Henry A. Watiace (New York: American Council of 
Pacific Relations, 1944. 56 p. 25¢) was written before the Vice-President’s trip to 
Chungking and presumably presents the fruits of his preparation for that experience. 
It is an exercise in diagnosis and prognosis, an effort to make Americans see the 
large outline of the coming post-war Pacific World and America’s place in it. 
Rather naturally, it is full of broad generalizations and very quotable (and no doubt 
to some readers, highly arguable) dicta. Mr. Wallace’s survey of American eco- 
nomic interests in the Pacific and of the political structure of the Far East points up 
to the conclusion that the United States should be neither Santa Claus nor Simon 
Legree, but that it should help to create independence, be wary of creating depend- 
ence and be willing to associate with others in mending the world community’s 


common business. 


No. 2 in “The Cornell University Curriculum Series in World History’”’ is 
The Far East and the United States by Knight Biggerstaff (Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1944, 60 p., 40¢). It is prepared “for high-school teachers who want to re- 
organize their courses in American history by emphasizing this country’s relations 
with the Far East.” It includes an interpretative analysis, a brief list of selected read- 
ings, study and discussion questions and activities for pupils. The series is edited 
by Howard R. Anderson and the teaching aids have been prepared by Millicent 
Haines. The analysis is a very able and lucid one and altogether the pamphlet is 
one of the best of the recent crop of such works which hope to give high-school 
teachers some essentials about the Far East so that they in turn can pass some 
knowledge and interest in that area to their pupils. 


The United Korean Committee in America has issued a pamphlet Korea and the 
Pacific war (Los Angeles, United Korean Committee in America, 1943. x, 76 p.) 
In the foreword, Clayton D. Carus explains that the author has chosen to remain 
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anonymous out of a feeling that all steps taken on behalf of Koreans should be di- 
vorced from considerations of individual personalities. The work was originally 
prepared for the Office of Strategic Services in 1942. It is “a memorandum prepared 
as a partial plan for more effective participation by the Korean people in the present 
war and as a guide to the understanding of Korea’s present and post-war problems, 
her economic status and the capacity of her people to carry on an enlightened and 
stable self-government.” 


China by Mai-mai Sze is Reference Pamphlet Number 2 in the series “Toward a 
democratic foreign policy” (Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1944. 
59 p. 25¢). It surveys the modern development of China and her relations with other 
Asiatic states and with the other major powers of the United Nations. It relies too 
much on a sort of semi-outlining technique of presentation, and is less effective and 
illuminating than some of the other recent pamphlets of this type. 


Postwar problems of the Pacific and world organization (San Francisco, International 
Center, 68 p., 25¢) is a report of four institutes held on the Pacific Coast—in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle—in March, 1944. The report contains 
the text of the major addresses at these institutes. The speakers represented are the 
Hon. Chang Kai-ngau, Dr. C. Langdon White, the Hon. Carl J. Hambro, Mr. Clark 
M. Eichelberger, Judge James T. Brand, Mr. Chester H. Rowell, and Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch. 


India in outline by Lady Hartog (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, xi, 110 p., $2.00) is one of the most recent additions 
to the rapidly growing list of brief surveys of India. It provides a survey of Indian 
culture, a necessarily brief account of Indian history, an account of India’s economic 
life, and a summary of India’s politics in the war years. It provides a good quantity 
of useful information. In so far as it expresses opinions, it inclines to the British 
view of the case, but in moderate terms. It is excellently illustrated. 


The southwest Pacific and the war (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1944, viii, 168 p., cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.00) contains the text of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Committee on International Relations 
on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California in the spring of 1943. 
They are: “The geographic background” by Clifford M. Zierer; “People and cul- 
tures of the Southwest Pacific” by Harry Hoijer; “The entry of the Southwest 
Pacific into world politics” by Charles L. Mowat; “The Pacific in the diplomatic 
conflict of the war” by Robert J. Kerner; “Strategy” by William C. Barker; and 
“The Pacific Dominions” by J. B. Condliffe. 


Filipinos and their country by Catherine Porter (New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944, 64 p., 25¢) is No. 13 in the I. P. R. Pamphlet 
Series. It is quite unlike its predecessors in manner of presentation. Miss Porter 
sugar coats information about the Philippine Islands by recounting the travels and 
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observations of the imaginary Mr. and Mrs. James B. Burton of Greenvale, Ohio 
in the Philippines in 1939. The I. P. R. has not used this device in its high-school 


pamphlet series; it is somewhat surprising to find it employed in a booklet for the 
“general reader.” 


Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat’s From illiteracy to university: Educational develop- 
ment in the Netherlands Indies (New York: Netherlands and Netherlands Indies 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944, 68 p., 50¢) was originally pre- 
pared as a data paper for the Mont Tremblant Conference of the I. P. R. Its author, 
director of education and public worship in the Netherlands Indies, gives a systematic 


account of oriental education, occidental education, and vocational education as it 
was before the Japanese invasion. 


Eldon Griffin has contributed to The American year book, Year 1943 (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1944, xxiii, 1044 p., $12.00) a very compact and useful 
survey of “The War in the Orient and the Pacific,” (pp. 84-98). 
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MKIMP 


MN 





~—Mirovoe khoziaistvo I smirovaia 
politika [World economics and 
politics] (Moscow) 

—Monumenta Nipponica (Tdky5) 


MDGNVO—Mitteilungen der deutschen gesell- 


MRDTB 


MS 
NSEQ 


NYHTB 
NYTBR 
OE 

PA 
PHR 
PSSR 
QBCB 
RAA 
RC 

SZ 
TAS] 
TG 
THM 
TITLV 
TKRAS 
TLS 


TP 
TPJSL 


USNIP 


VDFAN 


YCHP 
YJSS 


schaft fiir natur- und vilker- 
kunde Ostasiens (Tdky5, Berlin) 

—Memoirs of the research department 
of the Téyé bunke (Tiky5) 

—Monumenta Serica (Peking) 

—Nankai social and economic quarter- 
dy (Kunning) 

—New York herald tribune books 

—New York times book review 

—Oriental economics (Tdky5) 

—Pacific affairs (New York) 

—Pacific historical review (Berkeley) 

—Philippine social science review 
(Manila) 

—Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibli- 
ography (Kunming) 

—Revue des arts Asiatiques (Paris) 

—Rekishi Chiri FES WEB 

—Shigaku zasshi $f SAREE 

—Transactions of the Asiatic society of 
Japan (Toky5) 

—Toh gakuhs Fi Fy BRR (Kyoto) 

—Tien-hsia monthly (Shanghai) 

— Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-land- 
en volkenkunde (Batavia) 

—Transactions of the Korean branch of 
the royal Asiatic society 

—Times literary supplement (Lon- 
don) 


—T'oung pao (Leiden) 

—Transactions and proceedings of the 
Japan society London 

—United States naval institute pro- 
ceedings 

—Vestnik dal’nevostochnogo filiala 
akademii nauk SSSR [Bulletin of 
the Far Eastern branch of the 
academy of science USSR] 
(Vladivostok) 

—Yenching journal of Chinese studies 
HRI BR (Yenching) 

—FYenching journal of social studies 
(Yenching) 

—Zapiski instituta ‘vostokoveden’ ia 
akademii nauk SSSR [Memoirs 
of the institute of oriental 
studies of the academy of sci- 


ences of the USSR] (Leningrad) 


